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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_—_ sS - 


HE event of the week is one difficult to describe in specific 
language. It is the sense of relief that has suddenly 
arisen in the public mind. Mr. Asquith’s announcement that 
when the financial business is finished he will set forth pro- 
posals for satisfying the demands of Ulster has been inter- 
preted to mean that we are to be saved from civil war 
by Exclusion. We have dealt elsewhere with the sub- 
ject as a whole, but may here record our belief that the 
popular impression is true and that Exclusion has been 
decided upon. There remains a rock ahead. What is to be 
the area excluded? Is it to be the whole province of Ulster, 
as the Ulstermen desire, or only the four north-eastern 
counties, as is desired by those who wish to minimize Exclu- 
sion? Weshould not at all worder if, in the end, the matter 
is compromised by the area being that of the six Plantation 
counties. These counties are in every sense homogeneous, 
by religion, by race, and by the determination of the majority 
of their inbabitants to die fighting rather than go undera 
Dublin Parliament. At the moment the indications are that 
Mr. Devlin, though he will grumble, will assent to Exclusion, 
partly no doubt because he is beginning to think that he 
might fail to make good his ubjection—an event which would, 
of course, mean for him political extinction. 


Parliament was opened by the King in person on Tuesday. 
The Speech from the Throne alluded to the King’s forth- 
coming visit to France, the settlement of Albania and the 
Islands, the progress of negotiations with Germany and 
Turkey “as regards matters of importance to the commercial 
and industrial interests of this country in Megopotamia,” and 
the prospects of an amicable arrangement with Turkey of 
outstanding differences in the Persian Gulf. Turning to 
home politics, the Speech expressed regret that the efforts 
which had been made to arrive at a solution by agreement of 
the problems connected with the government of Ireland had 
so far not succeeded, and continued in words the gravity of 
which cannot be overlooked: “In a matter in which the hopes 
and the fears of so many of my subjects are keenly con- 
cerned, and which, unless handled now with foresight, judg- 
ment, and in the spirit of mutual concessivn, threatens grave 
future difficulties, it is my most earnest wish that the goodwill 
and co-operation of men of all parties and creeds may heal 
dissension and lay the foundations of a lasting settlement.” 
The wording of this appeal, so far removed from the common 
form of ordinary King’s Speeches, and the emphasis with 
which it was delivered, created a profound impression. Among 
the measures forming the Government programme prominence 
is given to proposals for reconstituting the Second Chamber. 
Other Bills to be brought forward deal with industrial and 
agricultural housing, education, and the treatment of young 
offenders. 





After Mr. Long, in a very sincere speech, had moved the 
official Opposition amendment to the Address, representing 
that it would be disastrous to proceed with Home Rule 
without first consulting the people, Mr. As:uith replied for the 
Government. Mr. Asquith asked what the effects of a 
Dissolution would be. First of all, it would be an admission 
that the Parliament Act was an absolute blunder. Then a 
General Election might prove nothing. A stalemate would 
not help on a settlement of the Irish question, nor would a 
distinct majority for the Unionist Party. There might be a 
Government majority, but could the Opposition give any 
guarantee that Home Rule would then be quietly accepted P 
If there was to be a settlement by agreement, it had better be 
arranged in the House and not by a Dissolution. [Mr. Asquith 
conveniently ignored the fact that a Referendum would secure 
an appeal to the people free from all these objections, and that 
the Opposition are quite as ready to accept a Referendum 
as a General Election.] He regretted that so far the “con- 
versatiuns” had not produced a settlement, but he had never 
despaired, and did not despair now. 


The language of the King’s Speech, Mr. Asquith went 
on, ought to find an echo in every part of the House. He 
and his colleagues would certainly use no “last words” 
as to a settlement. He criticised Exclusion, and also the 
plan proposed by Sir Horace Plunkett of including 
Ulster, but giving her the option of Exclusion after a 
stated period. The Government fully recognized that they 
could not divest themselves of the responsibility of initiative 
in the way of suggestion. Whatever concessions the Govern- 
ment made, however, must not be taken as an admission that 
the Bill was bad. He thought the Bill a sound, practical 
measure. Any changes introduced into it by the Government 
would be simply the price of peace. As for the definition of 
“peace,” he meant nut merely an avoidance of civil war, but 
the possibility of starting the new Irish Government with a 
fair chance of working successfully. He believed that all 
fair-minded men would recognize his coming propusals to be 
“a serious attempt to arrive at an agreement.” 





Mr. Austen Chamberlain said that a General Election would 
make all the difference to the attitude and state of mind of 
Ulster. Ulstermen thought that they were being deprived 
of their rights by the fraud of the Government, who now 
proposed to add force to fraud. Judgment against them at 
a General Election would prove to Ulstermen that they 
were the victims of public opinion, and not solely of the 
Government. That would be quite a different matter. 
Their resistance, if they did resist, could not be pro- 
longed in such circumstances. What would the Prime 
Minister's new proposal be? Was he prepared to exclude 
Ulster? Would he secure to Ulster the same rights and 
privileges as were enjoyed in Great Britain? If the Govern- 
ment said “ Yes,” civil war would be averted. If the Govern- 
ment said “No,” civil war would be certain. Exclusion was 
not a settlement of the Irish question—it would not make a 
bad Bill a good one—but it was the only possible compromise 
which would be a basis of peace. 








On Wednesday Sir Edward Carson made a particularly 
powerful speech. Why had not Mr. Asquith at least out- 
lined his promised proposals? He was glad that the 
Government had admitted their responsibility, but he was 
afraid they were still playing for position. If the Prime 
Minister required that as a condition of concessions the 
Ulstermen should support the Home Rule Bill, he must 
say now that he and his friends could never do it. If 
Exclusion was not contrary to the fundamental principle 
of the Bill—and he took that to be Mr. Asquith’s meaning— 
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why did not the Government offer it at once? The Govern- 
ment must either coerce Ulster, or try to win her over by 
showing that good government could come under Home Rule. 
One false step in relation to Ulster would render.a solution of 
the Irish question impossible. He hoped for peace, but it 
would not be his fault if resistance became necessary. 





After Mr. Redmond had said that he accepted the new 
situation as described by Mr, Asquith, but that concessions 
must be the price, not of the mere avoidance of war, but of 
a settlement with goodwill, Mr. Lloyd George warned the 
Opposition that though the Government had the responsibility 
of making further proposals, the Opposition would bear the 
responsibility of the results of rejection. Then Mr. Bonar 
Law made a wholly admirable survey of the question. If the 
Home Rule Bill were only, as the Government said, an 
instalment of a larger scheme, why not exclude Ulster 
until the whole scheme was prepared? Offers of Home 
Rule within Home Rule would do much more harm than 
good. If the Government made them, they would do so 
insincerely, to improve their strategical position; for they 
knew that such offers must be rejected. If Ulster were 
excluded, the danger of civil war would cease automatically. 
Otherwise—if there were no General Election and no 
Referendum, and the concessions of the Government fell short 
of the Exclusion of Uleter—war would be a certainty. He 
believed that the Government recognized that he had described 
the only possible alternatives open to them if they wished to 
avoid war. They no longer boped to force the Bill through. 
They knew that the game was up. In the division on Mr. 
Long’s amendment the Government majority was 78. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Midleton moved 
the same amendment to the Address as was moved in the 
Commons by Mr. Long—that the Home Rule Bill should not 
be pressed until the people had given their verdict. Lord 
Morley replied for the Government. He admitted that the 
occasion was remarkable, critical,and momentous. But party 
attacks were useless. Lord Midleton’s speech had not 
resembled in spirit the words in the King’s Speech referring 
to Home Rule. The Opposition should seriously consider 
whether they were not fanning the flame of violence in Ulster. 


On Wednesday Lord Loreburn spoke for the Government 
and Lord Lansdowne for the Opposition. Unfortunately the 
overwhelming flood of oratory to which we have been exposed 
during the week makes it quite impossible for us to deal 
adequately with the Lords’ debate. We must, however, note 
that Lord Lansdowne’s speech made a profound impression on 
all who heard it. Though he spoke with his usual reticence 
and caution, it is clear that Lord Lansdowne is in agreement 
with Mr. Bonar Law in the matter of Exclusion. The Lords, 
who, curiously enough, have under the Parliament Act the 
control of the situation, will not destroy any arrangement to 
avoid civil war by the Exclusion of Ulster which may be 
reached in the Commons. As we have said elsewhere, 
Exclusion holds the field and will win, not because of its 
intrinsic merits, but because it will prevent bloodshed, and is 
the only ground on which a general, if reluctant, agreement 
ean be reached. 


In Thursday’s debate the principal speakers were Lord 
Roberts, Lord Londonderry, and Lord MacDonnell. Lord 
Roberts's statement that it was unthinkable that the British 
Army should be called upon to fight against the Ulster 
Volunteers, and his recalling of Lord Wolseley’s words in 
1893 that such action would shake the British Army to ite 
foundations, sent a thrill through the House unusual in a 
Lords’ debate. After Lord Sydenham, speaking from the 
cross-bencbes, had put forward three alternative suggestions, 
one of which was the revival of the National Councils Bill 
which was dropped by the Government in 1907, Lord Curzon 
made an eloquent appeal to the Government either to dissolve 
or to produce their proposals without delay. As long as their 
plans included the incorporation of Ulster, they would be vain 
and futile. Lord Crewe wound up the debate for the Govern- 
ment. Lord Midleton’s amendment was earried by a majority 
of 188 (243—55). 











On Thursday the Commons discussed the Labour amend- 
ment praying that the signing of the South African Indemnity 
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Bill should be reserved, i.e, vetoed. Mr. Harcourt made 
a wise and notable speech, in which he laid down the principles 
which should—and he might quite well have said must—guide 
the Imperial Government in their relations with the self. 
governing Dominions, and most properly warned the House 
of the grave consequences of trying to interfere with the 
self-governing communities. He ‘eloquently defended Lord 
Gladstone from the attacks made upon him by the Labour 
speakers in the country. The amendment was rejected by 
214 to 50. The result should have a steadying effect through- 
out the Empire. It puts on record the true relations between 
the self-governing Colonies. In this context we must express 
our astonishment at the willingness of the Radicals to invoke 
the Royal veto over the legislation of a democratic Parlia- 
ment. ,Their action is a strong justification of our protest 
against the proposals of that small body of misguided 
Unionists who were mad enough to desire that the Royal veto 
should be used in the case of the Home Rule Bill. 


In the region of foreign affairs there is not very much to 
record except the renewed intervention of Roumania in the 
politics of the Balkans. It is understood that she has intimated 
to the Porte that she could not remain a disinterested 
spectator of any quarrel between Greece and Turkey over the 
Aegean Islands. Thus once again Roumania acts as a steady- 
ing power to prevent the Balkan States from either devouring 
each other or being devoured by their old enemy. Not un- 
naturally the action of Roumania has given rise to further 
rumours to the effect that an actual alliance has been made 
between Roumania, Servia, and Greece. That there is a 
working understanding we do not doubt, but probably an 
actual alliance would be considered too provocative, both as 
regards Austria-Hungary and Turkey. It is pleasant to be 
able to record that the omens point to Greece respecting the 
wishes of Europe in regard to the evacuation of Southern 
Albania. One more item of news is to be recorded. The 
Sovereign of Albania is to be a King, not a Prince. 


In the debate in the Union Parliament on the Indemnity 
Bill Mr. Creswell spoke for six hours in condemnation of 
the Government. He was followed by Mr. Merriman, who, in 
a characteristic and brilliant speech, belaboured both Govern- 
ment and Labour leaders with equal zeal. He traced the 
whole agitation to the conference with the strike leaders 
after the Benoni disturbances in June. The compact with 
the strike leaders undid all the good of the Government's 
previous action, and stimulated the Trades Federation 
to further activity. Then Mr. Merriman turned on the 
Federation and vehemently denounced their tactics. The 
deported leaders were proved out of their own mouths to be 
“declared enemies of society.” He entirely justified the 
declaration of martial law and all the Government had done 
in January up to the deportation of the leaders, which was a 
“grave mistake,” because it “ elevated into heroes the sorriest 
lot of failures,” and would inevitably strengthen the Labour 
Party. 


General Smuts, he went on, had struck the Empire two 
deadly blows in six months. He had got the Empire into 
a mess in India, and now had sent home, when the United 
Kingdom might be on the verge of civil war, nine missionaries 
of unrest and disturbance. Even though the deported men 
had got less than their deserts in one sense, there ought to 
have been some sort of a trial. ‘Though Mr. Merriman’s 
criticism is undoubtedly damaging, it would have been far 
more effective but for his record as a lifelong frondeur. After 
all, he announced that he would vote for the second reading 
of the Bill, and so also did General Hertzog, thongh he com- 
pared General Smuts to Nero. 


The meeting organized by a joint Committee of the British 
National Protest and the Howard Association to urge the 
granting of an amnesty to the political prisoners in Portugal 
was held yesterday week at the Westminster Palace Hotel. In 
the absence of Lord Lytton the chair was taken by Mr. Philip 
Morrell, M.P., who explained that they were animated by no 
spirit of hostility to Portugal or the Republic, but were met 
to protest against the condition of affairs still prevailing. He 
pointed out that a strict Press censorship, still maintained, 
created a bad impression. Evidence collected on all hands, 
including that furnished by friends of Portugal, confirmed the 
impressions derived from personal inspection of the-prisoners 
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by Adeline Duchess of Bedford and Mr. Philip Gibbs, both of 
whom subsequently described their experiences. A resolution 
was unanimously passed urging the granting of a general 
amnesty to all Portuguese political prisoners, Royalist, 
Republican, Socialist, and Syndicalist. 


In view of the undisputed facts of the situation—imprison- 
ment on suspicion and long detention without trial—facts 
attested by Portuguese Republicans as well as by impartial 
and disinterested writers like Mr. A. F. G. Bell, nothing is more 
discreditable, cynical, and illiberal than the attitude of a promi- 
nent portion of the Liberal Press. We have already commented 
on the strange inconsistency of the Daily News, but may call 
attention to a remarkable leading article in Monday’s Star 
headed “ The Evasive Duchess,” maintaining, first, that, while 
the conditions of the Portuguese prisons are bad, they are the 
legacy of the Monarchy and are the only prisons available ; 
secondly, that, in spite of Royalist risings, the Republic has 
made considerable alterations of the prison conditions and is 
making more. “Each of these points is based on indisput- 
able facts, and together they suffice to discredit the present 
agitation.” 


The Star goes on to say that “a ducal campaign for the 
liberation of languishing Syndicalists tests our credulity 
altogether too much.” On similar lines is the letter published 
in Tuesday's Daily Chronicle, in which an English resident is 
cited as declaring that “to the Portuguese, and especially to 
those of the criminal class, here they [the prisons in Portugal] 
are quite as comfortable and well provided for as their own 
homes,” attributing this view to the British Ambassador, and 
condemning the Duchess of Bedford’s action as having done 
more harm than good. This is printed without a word of 
editorial comment in the Daily Chronicle, whose own repre- 
sentative, Mr. Philip Gibbs, drew a far blacker picture of the 
prison scandal and the methods of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment than the Duchess of Bedford. No one would gather 
from the Liberal jeers at the Duchess of Bedford that she 
is an admitted expert on prisons and prison treatment. 


The Times of Monday published a letter from Mr. Steel- 
Maitland giving the story of the disgraceful hints or partial 
promises conveyed to the electors of Wick at the by-election 
at which Mr. Munro was returned after having been appointed 
Lord Advocate. The people of Wick want a new Government 
grant of about £150,000 for harbour works, and a local Liberal 
paper published an article in which it was said that the 
Unionist candidate would not be able to pull the strings, as, 
unlike Mr. Munro, he probably did not even know Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr. Munro himself very properly stated that his 
return or defeat must not be regarded as likely to have any 
effect one way or the other on the prospects of a grant. But 
at this point Mr, Gulland, who is a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury and the Scottish Liberal Whip, came to the con- 
stituency and used the following words at a public meeting :— 

“Whether it was putting in a word for money for a harbour 
for Wick, or a onal base for Cromarty, Mr. Munro had the 
faculty of putting hie case in such an unanswerable way that 
the Government found it extremely difficult to refuse anything 
he asked. In matters affecting the affairs of his own constituency 
and concerning the Empire, he would in the future—if Wick 
returned him again—speak with an added emphasis and much 
greater power.” 

We do not think “disgraceful” is too strong a word to 
describe this corrupt, half-veiled promise of a bribe. In some 
Continental countries a promise of State grants for public 
works is a regular method of corrupting the constituencies. 
We have been practically free from this form of corruption in 
Great Britain, Lu: we are certainly falling from a high estate 
to a low one when a member of the Government can go down 
to a constituency and offer a bribe which the candidate himself 
had enough sense of decency to repudiate. The trail of the 
Marconi affuir lies everywhere. The standard of public honour 
has been lowered, and the last people who are in a position to 
recall the country to honourable practices are members of the 
Government. 





Details of the reconstruction of the Cabinet were officially 
announced on Thursday, the “ reshuffle of offices” forecasted 
earlier in the week proving correct. Lord Gladstone 
will not retire from South Africa till the end of the 
present Session of the Union Government, but his successor, 








almost .immediately. 
experience and his genial personality are of the best augury 
for his discharge of his new duties. All who know Mra. 
Buxton will feel that the new Governor will have in her 


Mr. Buxton’s long administrative 


the best of helpers. Mr. John Burns is to succeed him 
at the Board of Trade, and though we regret his removal 
from the Local Government Bourd, where he has done 
such fine work in resisting the pauperization of the people, 
his courage and firmness should stand him in good stead in 
his new office. Mr. Samuel, whose record inspires less con- 
fidence, though his industry and ability are beyond question, 
goes to the Local Government Board, and will be succeeded 
at the Post Office by Mr. Charles Hobhouse, while Mr. 
Masterman is to be rewarded for his indefatigable services to 
Mr. Lloyd George by promotion to Cabinet rank as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


It was announced last Saturday that Mr. R. O. Munro- 
Ferguson, M.P., had been appointed Governor-General of 
Australia in succession to Lord Denman, who has resigned 
the post owing to ill-health. Mr, Munro-Ferguson combines 
the three important qualities of ability, moderation, and 
popularity. He is, in short, an excellent representative of 
the Left-Centre mind, and as a member of the Liberal 
Imperialist group he has always shown himeelf alive to the 
need of continuity in Colonial as well as foreign policy. His 
wife, Lord Dufferin’s daughter, is sure to be not only popular in 
her new home, but an inspirer to good work in good causes, 


The Morning Post of Monday published a letter from Mr. 
Leo Maxse summarizing the allegations against Lord Murray 
in connexion with the American Marconi investments. Many 
of the facts are too familiar to be repeated here, but we may 
take one or two points from the letter. On April 17th the 
Master of Elibank (as Lord Murray then was) bought 
American Marconi shares for himself at £2. On April 18th 
he bought two thousand five hundred American Marconi 
shares for the Liberal Party at £3 5s. It thus became 
to the direct pecuniary interest of the party to ratify 
the Marconi contract. Ordinary applicants for Marconi 
shares were allotted only fifteen per cent. of their demand. 
Did the Master of Elibank, in getting the two thousand 
five hundred shares for the Liberal Party, apply for a much 
larger number, and pledge his party funds to the extent of 
nearly £50,000? As it was, the Liberal Party funds lost over 
£30,000 through Fenner’s misappropriations. In August, 1912, 
the Master of Elibank tried to bring it about that the Marconi 
contract should be burried through the House in spite of the 
Prime Minister's promise that it should be referred toa Select 
Committee. In other words, private interests affected public 
conduct. vee Weer! 

Mr. Maxse’s letter is written with remarkable ability. 
We wish that everyone could read it. We cannot suppose 
that Lord Murray will refuse to answer the extraordinary 
series of allegations which it contains, all affecting his honour 
in public life, and it is stated, we see, that he will speak on the 
subject in the Lords on Tuesday next. We also note that 
Lord Ampthill bas given notice of a motion for a Lords’ 
Committee to investigate Lord Murray's transactions in 
Marconi shares. This is most desirable. The Commons 
inquired into the conduct of Members of their House. The 
Lords should not be behind. Lord Murray should clearly 
throw no obstacle in the way of the Committee. On the con- 
trary, he should court, nay, demand, a Committee, and the 
fullest and freest investigation. It is essential to the preser- 
vation of his good name. 








A telegram from Paris in Friday’s newspapers records the 
fact that Fenner, the absconding stockbroker whose affairs 
were so much discussed in the Marconi Committee last spring, 
has been arrested on a charge of fraud preferred, apparently, 
by the Official Receiver. The proceedings against him will 
bring to the test the statements which Mr. Maxse has been 
making in regard to the Liberal Party funds. As we have a 
predilection for dirty linen being washed and not left 
unwashed, we are very glad to think there must now be a full 


investigation. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan. 29th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 77{—Friday week 76}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EXCLUSION HOLDS THE FIELD. 


XCLUSION holds the field, and, unless all the omens 
prove false, will win. No doubt Mr. Asquith has 
not yet said that he means to adopt Exclusion, but anyone 
who will take the trouble to read his speech carefully, and 
to get en rapport with the mind behind it, will, we venture 
to say, recognize what is the true situation, and what is 
bound to be the course of events unless some untoward 
incident intervenes. Let us give our reasons for believing 
this. Remember, in the first place, that Mr. Asquith has 
never said that he must exclude the Exclusion of Ulster 
from the possibilities of settlement. He has said almost 
everything else in depreciation of Exclusion, but never that. 
He has declared that the door appears to be banged and 
bolted, that it probably ought to be banged and bolted, 
that the Unionists have banged and bolted it, that the 
difficulties of not banging and bolting it are well-nigh 
insuperable, but on no occasion has he said that he himself 
has bolted the door, and that it is therefore useless to talk 
about the proposal any more. On the contrary, by anyone 
who looks closely it will be seen that he has, in spite of all 
his rhetoric, been most careful to keep the way of retreat by 
Exclusion always open behind him, knowing, of course, 
like the political commander of genius that he is, that it 
is essential for him to have a line of retreat, and that, 
though he may not like it, Exclusion is likely to prove 
the only practicable line. Mr. Bonar Law in his wholly 
admirable speech in the debate showed that he had arrived 
at exactly the same conclusion that we have. He pointed 
out that Mr. Asquith, by shutting all the other available 
doors, had made it necessary for himself to use the door 
of Exclusion. 

But if that be so, it will be asked, why did not Mr. 
Asquith say at once and say boldly that he means to solve 
the crisis by Exclusion? ‘There are many reasons. ‘The 
first is temperamental. Nobody who has watched Mr. 
Asquith’s career can have failed to see that though in 
private he may look ahead, and perhaps does look ahead, 
quite as much as or more than other statesmen, he will never 
speak ahead or in any way commit himself beyond the 
situation of the moment. He will never act before it is 
necessary to act. He just catches his train, but nothing 
will induce him to be ten minutes too early at the 
station. Even when, humanly speaking, there seems no 
possibility of making a different choice, he is true to 
the policy of “wait and see.” He acts when he must, 
but not before. He is not compelled to give his decision 
as to Exclusion for another six weeks, and we may 
therefore be certain that he will not give it earlier. 
Another and very practical reason is that he has got to 
finish his finance before Easter. This is a piece of neces- 
sary work if the Ministry are to remain in office, as Mr. 
Asquith intends that they shall remain. If he were to 
announce his momentous decisiun before he had got his 
votes, it might have an effect upon his majority which 
would have disagreeable and embarrassing results. He 
means, therefore, to do nothing which may have a dis- 
mtegrating effect upon that majority till the financial work 
has been got through. Probably another reason is that 
he wants a plan which is unpopular with a considerable 
section of his party to have the crude edges taken off 
by the process of waiting, discussion, and uncertainty. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, but it also breeds a kind 
of weary tolerance. For example, if Mr. Asquith had 
prematurely announced exactly what he meant to do 
m order to get rid of his suffrage difficulties, he would 
not have got rid of them in the successful way in which 
he did. Finally, he probably thinks that he is bound in 
honour to his Irish supporters to exhaust first every con- 
eeivable scheme for including Ulster compatible with his 
major premiss that civil war must be avoided. Before, 
then, he announces a decision which is likely to cause so, 
much heat amongst the Nationalists, it is possible we may 
witness some wonderful turns and dodges and offers of 
most ingenious schemes for satisfying Ulster opinion. 
When, however, it has been shown, as it certainly will, that 
the Ulster people will not accept any substitutes for the 
one thing which will end their armed resistance—will 
not be put off by the artful shopman who offers goods 











“equally as good as what you are asking for, Sir” (at 
heart, of course, Mr. Asquith knows they will not be 
put off with substitutes)—he will grant Exclusion. He 
will first show the Nationalists that he has done every. 
thing in his power for them, and then sadly call on them 
to yield to the inevitable. 

The Nationalists, we shall be told, are clever enough 
to see this, and will tell him plainly that he must not and 
shall not exclude Ulster, and that anything is preferable to 
that. Very likely. Those who argue thus forget, however, 
that Mr. Asquith, though of course he would never put 
it so brutally, now has the Nationalists completely in hig 
power. What gives him that power is the impossibility 
from his and also their point of view of dissolving. Up 
till Monday they might have said to him: “ We would 
rather take the risk even of a Dissolution than accept 
Exclusion.”—A Dissolution before the Session had begun 
would not have thrown away all the work of the last two 
years.—Now they cannot say that, for a Dissolution would 
throw itaway. The spring in the Parliament Act has been 
released and the Nationalists are caught. The opening of the 
Session has for Liberals and Nationalists closed the “appeal- 
to-the-people” door, and has left, as we have said, only 
one door open—assuming, of course, that civil war is left 
out of account as a way out. The Nationalists, then, will 
have to decide whether to accept Exclusion or to drive Mr. 
Asquith to resignation or dissolution, which are practically 
the same things, as they both involve the ruin of Home Rule. 
It is, we admit, for them a cruel dilemma, but they cannot 
reasonably declare that they have been “ jockeyed,” 
or, at any rate, “jockeyed” by Mr. Asquith. They 
can only in fairness blame “ the inevitable,” or “the 
force of circumstances,” or “ fate,” or whatever you like to 
call it, but not the Prime Minister. It is not he who is 
responsible for Ulster’s refusal to be included, or for the 
determination of all sides not to have civil war. Besides, 
even if they did not see this, but in their soreness 
declared that they had been “ jockeyed,” they would not 
make the situation better. Nicking it with an ugly 
name is no remedy. In the last resort, like many people 
before them, they will have to consider whether three- 
quarters of a loaf is or is not better than no bread. No 
doubt Mr. Devlin will not think it is, but it is possible 
that there may be some consolation to Mr. Redmond in 
the tragic disappointment to Mr. Devlin. Remember 
that Mr. Devlin’s special objections to Exclusion are 
personal. His great strength lies in the Roman 
Catholic minority in the North of Ireland. If Ulster is 
excluded, Mr. Devlin loses for Parliamentary purposes 
a great part of his strength. In a Parliament drawn 
only from the South and West he would shrink from the 
very big man he now is in the Nationalist Party to a much 
smaller, if not an insignificant, figure. The Exclusion of 
Ulster would, we will not say exclude Mr. Devlin, but 
would put him ina very different place from that which 
he now occupies. That naturally makes Mr. Devlin a 
passionate Anti-Exclusionist. But perhaps we do the 
Irish leaders wrong in thus considering them as rivals. In 
any case, they will have to bow, like other people, to the 
inevitable. They must make their choice and decide which 
is the lesser evil—Exclusion or no Home Rule. Unques- 
tionably the fact that from their point of view there can 
now be no Dissolution puts them in a very tight place. 

Though ever since the introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill we have declared that if the Bill were persisted in it 
must come to Exclusion or civil war, and that, since civil 
war is an impossible alternative, Exclusion must win in the 
end, we have never varied from the position that Exciusion 
is not good but bad in itseif; that it is, in fact, quite 
properly described as a pisaller. But a pis aller may often 
be inevitable. Granted the premisses—there must not 
be civil war, there must be Home Rule—every road will 
be found to end in Exclusion. You cannot get away from 
it, do what you will. At every turn and twist of the 
maze you ultimately find Exclusion grinning at you at the 
end of the alley. A curious and very interesting proof of 
this is to be found in a brilliant little pamphlet, What 
Federalism is Not, just published by Mr. Frederick S. 
Oliver (John Murray, 6d.). Mr. Oliver, as our readers 
know, is the ablest exponent of the Federal solu- 
tion. He believes not in Home Rule for Ireland as an 
opportunist policy, but in Federalism per se as proving & 
panacea for all the ills of the Constitution, great and 
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small. He desires Federaiism not, like so many Liberal 
Federalists, as a crutch to help him out of his difficulties, 
but for itself, and on its abstract merits. That being the 
case, it is only natural that he should dislike Exclusion. 
In itself it can say nothing to him any more than it can 
us. 
vet, curiously enough, after a hundred and more 
ges of admirable dialectic, the greater part of which 
tends to show the badness of Exclusion, he comes to 
exactly the same conclusion as our own—that at the 
moment Exclusion is inevitable. All his roads also in the 
end lead to Exclusion. It is true that the Exclusion of 
Ulster must from his point of view be only temporary, but 
with this proviso Exclusion becomes for him a necessary way 
of reaching his goal. The temporary Exclusion of Ulster 
js for him a kind of carrot by which the British donkey 
is to be induced to let himself be harnessed to the 
Federal coach. Until he can get his Federal system ready, 
“until the whole of the contemplated constitutional change 
is carried through, it is surely only just and reasonable 
that Ulster should be allowed to remain outside, if such is 
the wish of her people. In this form and to this extent the 
policy of Ulster exclusion is sownd and practicable.” To 
many ardent minds, he tells us, the delay would cause 
disappointment, but “if they will look the grim alter- 
native steadily in the face they will hardly hesitate to 
choose the lesser of the two evils.’ For ourselves, we can 
heartily join hands with Mr. Oliver in bis practical object. 
We, like him, do not want Exclusion for itself, but in order 
to save us from worse things. This is, in truth, why 
Exclusion will win. Every day more and more people of 
various views and various temperaments are coming to see 
that in the present circumstances it alone will save the 
nation from disaster. We would, of course, far rather 
have the Union as it stands. Again, we would far rather 
have had a Referendum. But we are not going to cry for 
the moon. Mr. Asquith’s stony silence on that point (i.c., 
the Referendum) is significant beyond words. When 
it was urged upon him that though from his point of 
view a General Election might be impossible, he could 
still cut the knot by referring the Bill to the people, 
he made it clear that the Liberals would endure any- 
thing rather than face the dread arbitrament of the 
people’s will. 

Once again, Exclusion holds the field and will win. In 
all the circumstances it is the plan which divides the nation 
least. It is the only expedient upon which all who want 
to avoid civil war—and every section of the nation wants 
that—can find agreement. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S 
DECISION. 


VHERE will be a general agreement that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has acted the part of a 
statesman in his decision in regard to the Kikuyu case. 
To begin with, he has politely, but also, we are glad to 
say, very firmly, refused to have anything to do with the 
fantastic notion of trying the Bishop of Uganda and the 
Bishop of Mombasa on the charge of heresy and schism 
originally preferred by the Bishop of Zanzibar. He finds, 
m effect, nothing illegal, nothing which could possibly 
form the subject of a trial for schism and heresy, either in 
the “federal” scheme (not adopted, remember, but rather 
tentatively put forward as a draft for discussion), or in 
the Communion Service to which persons not members 
of the Church of England were admitted. If we may be 
allowed to say so, this was an act not only not illegal, but 
sanctioned by the unbroken usage of the Church of 
England, if not indeed, as we shall endeavour to show later, 
actually enjoined in certain conditions by the law of the 
realm. But though the Archbishop of Canterbury could 
clearly not hold a trial where no illegal act had been com- 
mitted, he bas, we think, very wisely determined to refer 
the matter in debate to the Consultative Committee of 
Bishops set up by the Lambeth Conference in 1897, a 
Committee fully representative of the whole of the Anglican 
Communion. That body will meet at Lambeth this summer. 
It consists of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Arch- 
bishop of York, the Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishop of 
Exeter, Bishop Ryle (Dean of Westminster), the Primus 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and representatives of 
all the Bishops of the oversea Dominions and dioceses. 
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The form in which the problem will be submitted to the 
Committee is as follows :— 


(1) “ Do the provisions of the proposed scheme [i.e., the Kikuyu 
scheme] contravene any principles of Church Order, the observ- 
ance of which is obligatory upon the Bishops, the Clergy, and the 
lay-workers of the Church of England at home and abroad? If so, 
in what particulars?” 


_ (2) “ Due consideration being given to precedent and to all the 
circumstances of the case, was the action of the Bishops who 
arranged and conducted the admittedly abnormal Service in 
= [ie., the administration of the Communion to uncon- 
irmed persons], in the opinion of the Consultative Body, con- 
sistent or inconsistent with principles accepted by the Church of 
England ?” 

If the two questions are closely considered, objection will 
possibly be raised as to their vagueness. What, it may be 
asked, are the “principles of Church Order, the observance 
of which is obligatory ”? Does this mean: Did the proposed 
scheme violate the law, and if it had been put into operation 
could it have been condemned in the properly constituted 
tribunals of the realm, lay and ecclesiastical? or does it 
mean something wider and vaguer, and refer to some 
of those rules and forms which the High Church Party 
call obligatory, although they have no true legal sanction 
—in fact, something which is not obligatory, but which 
they would like to see obligatory? In the second interro- 
gatory this point clearly becomes a matter of vital concern. 
Here the question in the last resort must be one of law. 
Is it illegal for a Bishop or a clergyman of the Church of 

ingland to administer the Communion to persons who are 
not members of the Church of England and have not been 
episcopally confirmed? ‘That is the point at issue. That 
is the matter on which the Consultative Committee must 
not avoid, and will, we are sure, not wish to avoid, giving 
a plain answer. 

On their answer, it is not too much to say, depends 
the whole future of the Church of England. If the 
Bishops were to declare, as of course they must if in 
their opinion it is the fact, that it is illegal for 
a clergyman of the Church of England to give the 
Communion to a person not episcopally confirmed,a condi- 
tion of things which could only be described as utterly 
disastrous to the Church of England would have arisen. 
Let us take certain salient instances to illustrate the 
meaning of such a decision, not because they have any 
special religious importance in themselves, but merely 
because they afford definite and very vivid examples. The 
Bishops and clergy who gave and give the Communion to the 
late Prince Albert and to Queen Alexandra, since those Royal 
persons originally belonged to non-episcopal Churches and 
were not episcopally confirmed, would stand condemned, as 
would also all the Anglican clergy who in the past, like 
Archbishop Tait himself, have given the Communion to 
members of the Scotch Presbyterian Churches, or to 
persons who, though they belonged to no other Church, 
had never been confirmed or expressed themselves as 
ready and desirous to be confirmed. Such a result would 
be deeply to be regretted in itself, but infinitely worse 
would be the destruction of the comprehensiveness of 
the Church of England. A‘shattering blow would have 
been delivered at the national character of the Establish- 
ment. At present it is possible to say, as we have always 
said in these columns, that the Church of England can 
claim a moral right to Establishment because she is the 
Church not of any sect but of the whole nation. Those 
who do not regularly take part in her services, or who have 
formed other Christian Churches, are still in law and in 
fact only “ non-conformists,” persons who do not happen 
as arule to conform, but who at any time may claim to 
take part in her services, and especially in the Sacrament— 
provided only they are not barred by the one bar placed 
by the Communion Order, the bar of open and notorious 
evil living. If this view were overthrown on sound legal 
grounds by the Consultative Committee, and the doors were 
to be banged, bolted, and barred in the face of all persons 
not episcopally confirmed, then indeed the Church of 
England would be what we have always contended she is 
not, a mere episcopal sect, and by her nature totally unable 
to claim the position of a National Church. To those who, 
like ourselves, hold that there could be no national disaster 
greater than the secularization of the State, and the ad mis- 
sion that the nation in its corporate capacity has nothing 
to do with religion but must confine itself to material 
affairs, that would bea disaster unspeakable. For ourselves, 
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we would rather see any Christian Church established than 
none. To us the Church of England has always seemed 
by her nature, her traditions, and her principles the 
Church fitted above all others, since only one can be 
chosen, to represent the State on the spiritual side. But 
if the gates that we thought to stand so divinely open were 
held to be closed, then clearly, instead of being the best 
fitted, she would be the Church least fitted to perform 
the function of a National Church. 

But though it is only right to set forth how momentous 
would be an unfavourable decision on the point of the open 
Communion, we are not in the least afraid of the Con- 
sultative Committee reaching so disastrous a conclusion. 
The view of the Bishop of Zanzibar and of the Bishop of 
Oxford, the view that persons unepiscopally confirmed must 
be excluded from the Sacraments of the Church of England, 
is absolutely untenable, or rather it is only tenable if by the 
Church of England is meant, not the Church of England 
as we now know it, and as the law knows it, and has known 
it for over three hundred years, i.e., “‘ the Church of England 
as by law established,” but a body existent only in 
the imaginations of the High Church Party—of persons 
like Lord Halifax or Mr. Athelstan Riley—We mention 
these names, we can assure our readers, not to create pre- 
judice, but merely as a form of shorthand to which it is 
necessary to resort in the brief limits of space at our 
disposal.—The Church of England as by law established, 
and as regulated by the Prayer Book, by statute, and 
by the common law of England, is what we mean by 
the Church. If that be the view of the English Church 
accepted by the Consultative Committee, we need have 
no fears as to the result of their deliberations. It will 
be found that those who gave the Communion to Prince 
Albert, or to Queen Alexandra, or to the company of 
Revisers, or to hundreds of thousands of unconfirmed 
persons since the Reformation, did nothing illegal. 

We will venture, however, to go a great deal further than 
that. If the legal position is probed to the bottom, it will, 
we are confident, be found that not only may Bishops and 
clergy of the Church of England give the Communion to 
unconfirmed persons, but that they must do so, if and when 
the person who desires to communicate is a parishioner and 
expresses his desire to receive the Communion in the 
manner laid down in the Communion rubric—provided, of 
course, that he does not come under the only valid dis- 
ability there recognized, the disability of being an open 
and notorious evil liver. (We brush aside for the 
moment as now quite obsolete the only other statutory 
disqualification. It is by the Canons and by statute 
Jaw illegal for a clergyman, under pain of deprivation, to 
give the Communion to anyone who has “ spoken against 
and depraved his Majesty’s sovereign authority in 
eauses ecclesiastical.”) Briefly, a clergyman cannot 
make any inquisition as to the religious views of a 
parishioner who desires to receive the Communion. He 
cannot ask whether a man’s views on theology or morals 
are consistent with Church doctrine. He cannot inquire 
whether he belongs to any other sect. All such points 
are at the would-be communicant’s own risk. The clergy- 
man, again, cannot put him to the question whether he 
has received episcopal confirmation or accepts the doctrines 
of episcopacy. The Church of England as reconstituted 
at the Reformation and established by law will not 
permit the clergyman to take any responsibility in the 
matter. That rests solely upon the communicant’s own 
head, provided always that he does not cause scandal by 
eoming to the Lord’s Table tainted by an infamous life. 
That is the sole and only bar. How wise was our Church 
to take up such a position, how Christian, how consistent 
with the spirit of her Founder, how full of the divine spirit 
that judges not, that calls none common and unclean! 

But it will be said: How about the Confirmation 
rubric? We say boldly that on examination by com- 
petent legal authority it will be found that that rubric 
13 not, as has sometimes been declared, “a footnote to 
the Anglican Communion Service,” and has in reality 
nothing to do with the matter in hand. The only 
rubric which is relevant is that in the Communion 
Service. At the close of the Order for Holy Com- 
munion is the rubric which from the legal point 
of view determines the cause. That rubric imposes 
on every adult parishioner the duty of communicating 
thres times in the year. Mark that the duty is imposed 








absolutely, and is not stated to fall only. upon parishi 

who have been episcopally er a ia 
cannot interfere with this duty except on the one definite 
and narrow ground mentioned in the prefatory rubrie— 
open and notorious evil living. 

It is, from the point of view we are considering, quite 
irrelevant to say that the obligation put upon the 
parishioners is obsolete and could never be enforced. The 
obligation is not quoted for that purpose, but merely as an 
illustration, or rather as a proof, that it could not have 
been the intention of the Prayer Book to bar the Com. 
munion of the Church of England to unconfirmed persons, 
The rubric at the close of the Order of Confirmation, which 
must be read along with the Catechism preceding it, 
is really perfectly consistent with the rubric attached to 
the Order for the Communion. The Confirmation rubric 
applies to children who have been taught the Catechism, 
and was intended to prevent such children from being 
brought to the Communion too early. It provided 
against the scandal of children of tender years taking 
part in the Communion Service, which was one of the 
abuses of the pre-Reformation and Roman days. It is 
inconceivable that any tribunal could hold that it abridged 
the statutory right, or rather obligation (the directions in 
the Prayer Book are of course statutory), of every layman 
who had reached years of discretion to receive the 
Communion. 

What we have said here does not, of course, in any way 
exhaust the proof of our contention that clergymen not 
only may but must give the Communion to persons who 
have not received episcopal confirmation when they present 
themselves. Canons 21 and 22, in our opinion, fully bear 
out that contention. These Canons, it is true, cannot 
bind the laity, but they do bind the clergy so far as they 
are consistent with the law of the land, which in this case 
they are. This, however, is not the place to go deeper into 
the technicalities of the law. All that we are concerned 
with to-day is to point out the momentous character of the 
decision which the Consultative Committee will be called 
upon to give, and, further, to express our intense satisfaction 
that the matter has now come to a head and must be 
decided. We are convinced that it will be decided in a 
way which will fully vindicate the comprehensive, and there- 
fore the national, character of the Church of England. By 
proving that national character the decision will, we believe, 
enormously add to the strength of the Establishment in 
the battle against the forces of secularization which lies 
before it. 

We have only one fear, and that is lest the Consultative 
Committee, out of a dread that if they spoke tvo plainly 
they might cause schism among the extremists, should 
refrain from boldly facing the problem of the open 
Communion and deciding what is the law of the land and 
of the Church, and shelter themselves behind irrelevant talk 
as to what should be the Church’s policy, and as to 
whether open Communions are desirable, and so forth 
and so on. Such evasion, however well meant, would be an 
untold disaster. The Committee have a great opportunity 
and a great responsibility, and they must not shirk it. They 
must tell us in plain terms what the law is, and not what they 
or somebody else would like it to be, or think in all the 
circumstances it is expedient it should be. Without fear or 
favour, and without any weak doubts as to the consequences, 
they must go forward and give us the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. They must tell us 
whether a clergyman is acting legally or illegally when 
he administers the Communion to persons who are without 
episcopal confirmation. Here is a clear question and a 
clear issue. Let us haveaclear answer, be the consequences 
what they may. 





NATIONAL FINANCE. 


s* the many interesting articles in Mr. Gibson 
Bowles’s new Candid Quarterly, the most valuable 
is one, which may fairly be attributed to his own pen, dealing 
with the subject of national finance. This subject 
Mr. Bowles has long made his own. But though his 
treatment of it, as of all subjects, is marked by his 
strong individuality, which frequently challenges criti- 
cism, in the main all students of public finance 
will agree with his conclusions. Broadly speaking, those 
conclusions are that our present financial administration 
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has become—especially since Mr. Lloyd George went to 
the Exchequer—utterly reckless, and that, though the 
evils of this recklessness can be borne without serious 
difficulty in times of exceptional prosperity, grave dangers 
are threatened if a period of trade depression should 
shortly ensue. Our prosperity is itself, as Mr. Bowles 
shrewdly points out, one of the contributing causes to 
financial recklessness. ‘‘ Light come, light go” is an old 
proverb which receives an admirable political interpretation 
from Mr. Bowles’s phrase that “ material prosperity, as 
ever, has bred political apathy.” It is this political apathy 
which has permitted one of the most reckless of politicians 
to play ducks and drakes with the national resources, and 
to pile upon the country in time of peace taxes that should 
have been reserved for the stress of war. This heavy 
taxation has been imposed, not so much to meet the 
necessities of national defence, as the Little England 
Radicals are fond of alleging, as for the purpose “of 
undertaking to do for the citizen what he has hitherto done 
for himself.” It is this so-called “social reform” which 
really accounts for the growing difficulties of our public 
finance, while at the same time it has certainly failed to 
produce that conciliation between classes which was one of 
the main arguments advanced in its favour. 

* The ultimate futility of transferring money by Act of 
Parliament from persons presumed to be rich to other 
persons presumed to be poor is neatly exposed by Mr. 
Gibson Bowles. As he pertinently asks, where is this 
policy toend ? When the State has succeeded in making 
a new race of rich, or moderately rich, people out of those 
who are now poor, it will, on Lloyd-Georgian and Socialistic 
principles, be compelled to repeat the process, and tax those 
who have received its bounty in order to create a further 
bounty for other classes. An amusing illustration of this 
has already arisen. In 1908 the Government established 
gratuitous Old-Age Pensions to be given to all persons 
over seventy who could plausibly represent them- 
selves as being poor. In 1911 the same Government 
established a contributory system of insurance for the 
benefit of all wage-earners, including many who certainly 
could not be described as poor according to the normal 
acceptation of that term. It is stated in the Press that cases 
have occurred where old-age pensioners in receipt of 5s. a 
week have been compelled to pay 3d. a week out of that 
sum for the insurance of charwomen employed by them, 
though probably in every case the churwoman was better 
off than the old-age pensioner. 

Apart from “ social reform,” which, as we have said, is the 
main cause of our present financial embarrassments, there is 
a steady leakage in process, owing to administrative careless- 
ness, to which Mr. Bowles properly calls attention. The 
importance of this point can hardly be exaggerated ; yet 
unfortunately it is one which the average newspaper reader 
and the average politician ignore. We are ali of us apt 
to accept the figures of national income and expenditure 
exactly in the form in which the Treasury publishes them 
to the world. Those figures, as Mr. Bowles was fond of 
proving when he was in the House of Commons, are widely 
deceptive. They profess to set forth the total expenditure 
and the total revenue of the country, but as a matter of 
fact they only give part of the figures in each case. The 
main cause for the discrepancy between the real facts and 
the published figures is the habit of deducting from the 
expenditure side of the account money arising from what 
are known as appropriations-in-aid instead of adding these 
to the revenue side of the account. Appropriations-in-aid 
arise from all kinds of causes—contributions, for example, 
from the Government of India and from some of the 
Colonial Governments, sales of old stores, refunds of 
previous expenditure, and so on. In any true system of 
national account-keeping all these sums would be credited 
to the national revenue, so that the other side of the account 
would show the full expenditure incurred. The amounts 
at stake are enormous. According to Mr. Bowles’s figures, 
which we have not yet independently checked, in the 
current year the aggregate of appropriations-in-aid for 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Services amounts to no less 
than £8,610,000, and this huge sum, instead of being 
treated as part of the national expenditure, is cancelled 
from both sides of the account. There would bea possible 
excuse for this system of account-keeping if it were con- 

ucted on a consistent plan so as to show the true net 
expenditure chargeable to the taxpayer, but there is no 








consistency in Treasury methods. Take, for example, the 
following illustration from a recently published volume 
on Oficial Finance in Government Departments: “The 
British Museum receives £2,300 from the sale of publi- 
cations. This is treated as au appropriation-in-aid. On 
the other hand, the National Portrait Gallery receives 
£16 11s. 5d. commission on the sale of photographs. This 
is treated as an item of national revenue.” But even if 
the system of appropriations-in-aid were consistently and 
logically applied, it would still be a bad system of finance. 
To make this clear, take a haphazard item extracted from 
the Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom for last year. 
Under the head of “ Law and Justice” County Courts are 
entered as having cost £6,002 14s. 9d. As a matter of 
fact, the actual cost was nearer £600,000, the difference 
being represented by the Court fees, which were treated as 
an appropriation-in-aid. On the other hand, the Supreme 
Court of Judicature is entered as having cost £326,362, 
becausein this case the Court fees are credited to the national 
revenue and appear on the revenue side of the account. 

The result of this system, as Mr. Bowles insists, is to 
give the country an entirely false idea of the cost of its 
public services. He takes, for example, Mr. Asquith’s 
candid admission in 1907 that whereas the Army in 
that year appeared to be costing only £27,765,000, 
the actual cost was £32,050,000. If we are to have 
any real economy in public expenditure, one of the first 
reforms to be undertaken is the improvement of our 
system of national accounts, so that the principle upon 
which they are based shall be really carried out. That 
principle is that the whole expenditure shall be shown on 
one side of the account, and the whole revenue, from what- 
ever source arising, shall be shown on the other side. 

Another point emphasized by Mr. Bowles, and upon 
which emphasis has often been laid in these columns, is 
the supreme importance of reverting to the old practice 
of our Government that the Treasury should be solely a 
supervising Department. Under Mr. Lloyd George the 
Treasury, which ought to be the watchdog of public 
finance, has become itself the most extravagant of spending 
Departments. Old-Age Pensions and National Insurance 
are directly administered by the Treasury itself, with the 
necessary result that independent supervision of the expen- 
diture under these two heads has practically disappeared. 

As regards the immediate future the outlook is dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. According to the latest Treasury 
statement of public income and expenditure, the revenue 
up to February 7th last had increased by £3,701,000, 
as compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Meanwhile the expenditure had increased by 
£9,122,000. It is true that in the remaining seven weeks 
of the financial year considerable sums will certainly be 
collected, especially under the head of Income Tax; but, on 
the other hand, there is still a heavy expenditure to be met 
quite apart from the Supplementary Estimates which must 
shortly be laid before Parliament. There is, therefore, 
grave reason to fear that the present year will close with 
a deficit, and there is a virtual certainty that heavy addi- 
tional taxation will be necéssary to meet the additional 
burdens of the next year. Already the Income Tax for a 
considerable section of Income Tax payers is at as high 
a level as it has stood even in time of war, while 
Death Duties are at a higher level than they have ever 
been before. Even professed Socialists are beginning 
to show alarm at the manner in which this high rate 
of taxation is affecting the employment of capital within 
the country. In a recent article in the New Statesman 
Mr. Chiozza Money, who possesses the great merit of 
honestly facing facts instead of trying to bend the facts to 
suit his theories, calls attention to the heavy export of 
capital from Great Britain to British possessions across 
the seas and to foreign countries. He contrasts the large 
sums now being invested abroad by Englishmen with the 
comparatively insignificant sums being invested at home. 
His own remedy for this evil appears to be further State 
control over private capital, a remedy which would certainly 
aggravate the disease. The simple truth is that it is im- 
possible for any Government to prevent private owners of 
capital from employing their money where they can secure 
the best advantage to themselves, and if industrial enter- 
prises and realized property are subjected to a heavy rate 
of taxation in this country, persons in command of capital 
will send their wealth abroad, 
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DIPLOMATIC AGENTS AND PRIVATE 
COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


aD een the past few days some American news- 
papers have been stating that Sir Lionel Carden, 
the British Minister in Mexico, is interested, together 
with Lord Cowdray, in a land company which is “ largely 
dependert on the Government of General Huerta,” the 
provisional President of Mexico. We do not suppose 
that an inquiry would reveal anything more startling 
than the fact that Sir Lionel Carden’s land interests in 
Mexico—which are admitted to exist—are bound to be 
affected like every other eort of property by the success 
or failure of General Huerta in his attempt to conquer the 
Constitutionalists and restore order. We are absolutely 
sure that Sir Lionel Carden would never have allowed 
his private interests to become so directly dependent upon 
General Huerta that it would be impossible for him to 
separate public policy from personal affairs when acting 
as the representative of Great Britain in his negotiations 
with General Huerta. In short, any question of corrup- 
tion may be set aside. We do not suppose that the 
American papers which virtually bring such a charge 
really believe in it. But we are bound to say that it is 
most unfortunate that circumstances should exist which 
give accusations of bad faith—bad faith due to divided 
interests—any colour of justification. Lord Cowdray has 
denied the statements made in America, without, however, 
displaying the least appreciation of the fact that the posses- 
sion of large commercial interests in Mexico by Sir Lionel 
Carden—commercial interests, moreover, which are inter- 
laced with those of Lord Cowdray—must inevitably cause 
people to wonder whether, unconsciously or remotely, his 
judgment on public affairs is deflected by his private con- 
cerns. Such a deflection would be possible, we need hardly 
say, even if General Huerta had never heard of Sir Lionel 
Carden’s commercial investments. In order to avoid all 
misunderstanding as to what Sir Lionel Carden’s land 
interests are, we may quote Lord Cowdray’s commentary 
on what bas been said in the United States :— 

“This is another mare’s-nest which the American papers are so 
ready to discover. ‘The facts are that Sir Lionel Carden, who was 
in Mexico as Consul fifteen years ago, acquired a certain landed 
interest on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and some years ago—I do 
not know how many—he and other owners, to define their interests, 
formed a company to handle the land. My firm is interested in 
that company, and there are many others, including Sir Lionel. 
They own the land in fee simple. The Mexican Government has 
nothing in the world to do with it, nor is General Huerta interested, 
nor any member of the Government. The estate, which is about 
forty thousand acres, consists of agricultural land awaiting develop- 
ment. My firm was interested after Sir Lionel Carden, and there 
were several others. We had nothing to do with the formation of 
the company; after it was formed we thought it was a good invest- 
ment, and we put some money in it. We had nothing to do with 
organizing it. When Sir Lionel Carden was in Mexico as Consul 
he acquired several interests, and this land was one of them.” 

It is obvious that enormous public inconvenience may 
be the result of such charges as have been made in the 
United States, and we hold strongly that so far as is 
humanly possible the conditions which give rise to them 
should not be allowed to exist. It will be said: “You 
are giving counsels of perfection. Is an investment of 
many years ago to disqualify a man from serving his 
country in the place where his peculiar knowledge will 
be most valuable? If this is your principle, men of 
ordinary means will not enter the public service at all, 
because every kind of investment will be forbidden to 
them.” We reply that we are well aware that it is 
impossible to rule out all investments, and that when 
the strictest possible standard of conduct has been 
accepted there is still sure to be a margin of doubtful 
cases. But in respect of regular diplomatic agents it 
is certainly as feasible for the Foreign Office to have 
definite rules as it is for the Colonial Office and for the 
Indian Civil Service. No doubt an enormous number of 
Vice-Consuls are small local merchants or traders, and 
it would be quite impossible to require them, in return 
for a small stipend, to sell out all their investments in 
the countries to which they belong. But we are writing 


here not of the minor members of the Consular Service, 
who are not diplomatic agents at all, but of men in 
high and responsible positions of a semi-diplomatic 
character under the Foreign Office. Even in the case 
of these latter there will be difficulties, of course. 








But if it were a regular habit to declare to the Foreign 
Office the nature of any private interests which might 
deflect the judgment of the person to whom a =o 
appointment is offered, most of the difficulties would dis- 
appear. Suppose that a diplomatist were asked to become 
Minister in the Argentine. He might say: “I ought to 
tell you that practically the whole of my wife’s marriage 
settlement is invested in Argentine companies. I am not 
disposed to sell these shares, and even if I desired to do so 
her trustees would probably object. If you consider that 
these investments would be likely in any way to affect m 
judgment in my duties as Minister, I must conclude that I 
ought to decline the post. In any case, I should wish that 
the existence of this investment may be borne in mind 
lest at any time events may arise which would render it 
an embarrassment to the performance of my duties.” 
Again, there might well be a rigid rule that no diplomatic 
agent or full Consul should ever purchase land for com- 
mercial purposes in the country to which he was 
accredited, or purchase shares in local companies, or 
otherwise speculate within his own special area. The 
principle for men high in the Diplomatic Service ought to 
be the same as for Ministers of the Crown—“I will engage 
in no transactions, however innocent in themselves, which 
will give slanderous tongues a chance.” It has been said 
that when Sir Edward Grey went to the Foreign Office he 
sold out any investments which he had in foreign Govern- 
ment stocks. If this was not absolutely necessary, it 
was a wise and patriotic act, and an admirable example. 
Lord Lansdowne, again, is known to have made a very 
heavy pecuniary sacrifice owing to his selling shares which 
he thought “undesirable” for a Secretary of State for 
War. Asa matter of fact, there is much exaggeration of 
the hardships that would follow from very strict rules as 
to investments. The embarrassing investments in the case 
of any particular person would probably be found to be 
not more than ten per cent. of the total number of invest- 
ments available. 

It is a strange fact that when a leader-writer, anxious 
for the maintenance of a high standard of public conduct, 
is attempting to frame words to explain his exact meaning, 
he finds himself driven back again and again to the admir- 
able statement of the case in the speech which Mr. Lloyd 
George made in the House of Commons on December 1th, 
1900. When Unionists quote from this speech they are 
inevitably accused of malice. No doubt there must be an 
appearance of malice to the minds of those who think 
that there was no harm in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
American Marconi speculations. And yet, whether we 
appear malicious or not, we cannot help saying that no better 
definition of the code of honour for a public servant in a 
high position will anywhere be found than that in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech. The speech is indeed the true 
gospel of the whole subject. We can never look at it 
without discovering some principle expressed in a manner 
that fits the latest problem in public honour with 
surprising aptness. Mr. Lloyd George said :— 

“TI shall simply state the facts, and I shall state clearly the 
inferences I propose to draw from them, but corruption is not one 
of them. The right hon. gentleman went on to say that something 
more than that was necessary. It was not merely enough, in the 
— of the right hon. gentleman, that an officer of the State 
should be incorruptible, but he must have no association with 
companies, either past or present association, which would make 
him open to suspicion. That is the rule which I call the rule of 
Caesar’s wife. I am simply stating the proposition of the right 
hon. gentleman himself. That is what he lays down, and I accept 
it fully. The second regulation the right hon. gentleman has 
laid down is for the conduct of his own officers in Ceylon. This is 
the rule— 

‘No officer shall be allowed to engage in commercial pursuits or 
purchase shares in any local land company, nor shall any officer 
make or continue an investment which may interest him privately 
in any private or public undertaking with which his public duty 
is connected. All officers shall confidentially consult the Govern- 
ment as regards any investment which may be reasonably open to 
doubt. The foregoing regulation applies to the holding of land 
by = officer in the name or names of members of an officer’s 
lamily. 

That is practically what is wanted in the amendment, and if 
her Majesty says that there is no objection, then the blame is not 
upon the Minister. But the second part of this regulation is a 
still more pertinent one. The foregoing regulation applies to the 
holding of land by an officer in the name or names of an officer’s 
family. May I suggest, then, that there is a necessary and inevit- 
able corollary of these two rules, and it is this, that unless these 
rules are observed by, and enforced against, officers of State in 
high places you eannot possibly enforce them against subordinate 
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officials? That is one of the principal points I propose to make. 
When once these rules are broken by any person in high position 
it leads to the complete demoralization of the whole Civil Service.” 
There Mr. Lloyd George might have had a prophetic vision 
of the facts which now make it ossible for American 
newspapers to bring accusations of ivided interest against 
gir Lionel Carden. We do not blame Sir Lionel Carden. 
If he has observed the ordinary rules of the Foreign 
Office, it is his superiors who are to blame. If, however, 
there is a rule that all diplomatic agents should “ con- 
fidentially consult” the Foreign Office as to investments 
that might be considered embarrassing, we may ask 
whether he did consult the Foreign Office. And if he did, 
what answer was returned ? 

We scarcely hope to convince now the hypnotized 
followers of Mr. Lloyd George that what he said in 1900 
was a matter of the most tremendous importance to the 
State. But we are certain of this, that they will gradually 
come to see that his falling away in his own practices from 
the noble ideal which he then expressed has had, and will 
have, most injurious effects upon public life. Nothing 
js more true in public life than that you have either a 
very high standard or a very low one. Once relax the 
highest standard and every sort of complaisance and 
plausible excuse increases insensibly but rapidly. There 
is no halting-place in the decline. Let us quote from Mr. 
Lloyd George again words that seem to have been pro- 
jected into the future to meet the case in Mexico :— 

“My second point is this—that although there is no charge or 

suggestion of corruption, still things have been done which would 
set up a precedent which could legitimately be used later on to 
justify corruption itself. Corruption is & question of intention 
and of motive, but the House of Commons, in framing regulations 
of this kind, cannot inquire into motives. You cannot say that 
because A has a small interest, infinitesimal itis true, he is exactly 
the sort of man who would not do a thing corruptly. Bhasa 
large interest. His family have huge influence, but B is a high- 
minded man, and who shall profess that he is disinterested? You 
cannot say that. You are bound to examine the facts, and to 
judge upon them. These rules are laid down not altogether to 
prevent corruption or to hit corruption, but to prevent circum- 
stances that might justify corruption in others. They are rigidly, 
sternly enforced against the officials of the Civil Service. ee 
ing one of these unfortunate Civil Service clerks in Ceylon had 
put money into a land speculation, or had had a hundred shares 
in the Colombo Commercial Company, which was building huts 
for the poor Boer prisoners, he would have invited, and would 
have received, the censure of the Government. Nobody, however, 
would have said that it was an attack upon his private character, 
but purely an attack, and a very just attack, upon him in his 
official capacity. Nobody would have suggested corruption. All 
that would have been said was that it was highly improper, and 
ought to be stopped.” 
When Ministers in high position, including the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who is the guardian of our national 
financial honour, have fallen away and escaped severe 
condemnation, it is impossible to appeal with much effect 
to men lower in the public service. The corrupt sugges- 
tion to the electors of Wick by a member of the Govern- 
ment is laughed away by Liberals. And then—to take 
another illustration—there is the reinstatement in his 
position of a Post Office superintending engineer who 
had been reduced because he had bought shares in the 
British Marconi Company when the Marconi contract with 
the Government was in prospect. On what grounds has 
he been reinstated ? His punishment for buying an interest 
in a company on whose inventions he was called upon to 
advise the Post Office—thus bringing his private affairs 
into direct conflict with his public duty—was not severe. 
Ultimately the reason, we suspect, is that Ministers were 
conscious that they were not in a position to assert the 
highest standard of conduct. Comparisons between the 
immunity of three “ High Ministers” and the sufferings of a 
minor Civil servant had become too invidious. We hope 
that the Foreign Office will not forget that investments 
such as those of Sir Lionel Carden might throw, in more 
unfortunate circumstances, the train of diplomacy right 
off the line. We can see no reason why the rules for the 
regular members of the Diplomatic and Consular Services 
should not approximate to those of the Colonial Office. 








MR. BALFOUR ON THEISM. 
\ R. BALFOUR’S Gifford Lectures have encouraged plain 
men to make incursions into philosophy which they 
would not have attempted without his guidance. This is a 
substantial justification of his method in itself. No doubt 





many metaphysicians and mathematicians bave been fluttered 
by Mr. Balfour’s debonair or negligent handling of axioms 
and phrases which they regard as almost sacred. But if the 
object of philosophers is to relate the eternal verities to the 
common experiences of life, it is just us well that as many 
plain people as possible should understand what is being 
done on their bebalf. Mr. Balfour has certainly interested a 
wide public, and expressed himself in language which can be 
readily understood. At all events, his statements seem to 
be simple enough, though we confess that here and there, when 
we try to press the words to yield their exact meaning, we find 
that they are rather like a handwriting which seems at the 
first glance to be highly legible, but which is found to 
be difficult to follow when one begins to read. Certain 
principles, nevertheless, stand out as clear as crystal, and 
will be considered to be of enormous interest by plain 
men all over the English-speaking world. It may be 
their amiable habit, as is characteristic of plain men, 
to defer to those in authority, and they will remember 
all their lives that Mr. Balfour has confessed to this or 
that belief, while perhaps they have never troubled themselves 
with what Kant or Hume or Leibniz taught on the same 
subject. It may be said, truly enough, that it is not their busi- 
ness to follow philosophy; and, indeed, Mr. Balfour's success 
in interesting people is to be measured by the aloofness of the 
world from metaphysical thinking. “God,” he said, “ has not 
so made the world that its ordinary business is to be carried 
on by dialectic.” At the same time, he argued, in effect, that 
plain men are in real need of having the results of philosophy 
simply presented for their use. The torments of speculative 
thought are not confined to those regions where men breathe 
an aether of rare intellectuality. The real difficulties of 
thought in relation to the greatest truths belong to everyday 
life and everyday occupations. 

The main conclusion which Mr. Balfour offers, and which, 
indeed, contains all the others, is that all life is meaningless 
unless we suppose that there is a God. A world without a 
God, as he put it, is even a world in which aesthetic and 
ethical values are greatly diminished. It is not often that the 
argument is carried into the sphere of aesthetics, but we admit 
that it is a very powerful one when thus applied. Everything 
which is beautifully wrought isa working towards perfection. 
But we must have a sense of the ultimate existence of per- 
fection, and of its inspirations, operations, and rewards, before 
we can begin to trace a purpose in the universe. Purely 
materialistic philosophy always seems to us the moat difficult 
thing of all to swallow. It goes utterly beyond the limits of 
our powers of belief. It asks us to believe that the universe 
is a fortuitous concourse of atoms which came together for 
no reason and revolves through space for no reason. But 
directly we assume that there is a God who has some ultimate 
purpose, and has perhaps partially revealed that purpose, the 
universe becomes explicable. It may still be full of intellectual 
and spiritual stumbling-blocks, but at all events it is easier to 
grasp the idea of it with God than without God. The thing is 
no longer aimless nonsense—a bad joke, an idiot’s tale without 
rhyme or reason ! 

The assumption that there is a God is, if we may put it so, 
like the chemical which when dropped into the test tube clears 
the whole solution. Or, again, it is like a brilliant emendation 
which clears up the contradictions and clarifies the whole 
meaning of some defective manuscript. We do not know in 
the last analysis what forces are at work in the test tube—we 
only observe the phenomena and trace causes and effects. 
And we do not know whether a brilliant emendation has 
really eupplied the place of the missing or corrupted 
words in a manuscript; we only know that the effect 
has been like that of turning on a light in a dark 
room. ‘Take, for instance, the famous emendation in 
Theobald’s edition of Shakespeare where it is said of Falstaff 
that he “ babbled o’ green fields.” There is no certainty that 
that is what Shakespeare wrote, but the character of the 
senseless, corrupt words which were replaced by this phrase 
makes it seem extremely likely that Theobald divined the truth. 
One cannot perhaps say more than that of what Mr. Balfour 
throughout his lectures defined as “probable” beliefs as 
distinguished from “ inevitable” beliefs; but, after all, is it not 
enough? The mathematicians are terrified that we shall 
be lost if we stray from the path of what may be proved by 
experiment or demonstration. But Mr. Balfour reminds us, 
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as Butler did before him, that probability is one of the 
strongest guides in life. In trying to determine our place 
in the universe and in relating ourselves to eternal truth 
we cannot expect anything so satisfying as the key to a 
eryptogram, for if we get the key toa cryptogram the solution 
is acertainty. There is in that case no more room for faith. 
Bat we are not dealing with certainties; we are dealing with 
a set of conditions in which probability is not merely a reason- 
able motive for the mind, but is actually and continually a 
motive of the most compelling kind for all sorts and classes 
of men and women. 

Mr. Balfour said that he had sometimes amused himself by 
reflecting what treatment the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy would have received from men of science if it had 
happened to be a theological dogma. When a particular case 
is inverted in that way it enables one to appreciate more 
vividly than before how far hypothesis has to be relied upon 
to vitalize the enormous mass of observed facts which science 
has accumulated. The atomic theory is not a certainty; even 
Newton's laws are not a certainty, and are being challenged by 
some of the rising scientific generation. The atomic theory 
comes down from Democritus, and is surely one of the most 
majestic illustrations of the power of human thought. With- 
out a thousandth part of the data now before men of science, 
the mental vision of Democritus pierced the veil. “Proba- 
bility ” was the motive. Belief preceded the evidence; and all 
the evidence that has since been collected has justified the 
belief. When the sense of probability is overwhelmingly 
strong in men they may act with a sort of prophetic impulse. 
This mental or spiritual impulse is like what M. Bergson calls 
“vital impulse” in the organic world. The modern youth has 
reached the stage of appreciating the fact that faith and 
science move on parallel lines which can never meet. Collision 
is impossible. He is thus saved from the superfluous agonies 
of doubt which beset many men of an earlier generation, who felt 
the ground crumble away under their feet when, for instance, 
they were compelled to abandon the belief that Genesis was a 
scientific narrative. Modern Biblical criticism has rendered 
an enormous service to the peace of mind of men and women, 
who perhaps know nothing about the criticism directly, by 
conveying to them at some removes a juster appreciation of 
the character of inspiration. The old bugbear of science 
eonceived as a killer of religion is dead. The doctrine of 
evolution is even applicable to religious beliefs, and in many 
minds at once simplifies and exalts the conception of divine 
method in the universe. The modern man of science does 
not attempt to challenge a theistic philosophy, because he 
knows that he can neither prove nor disprove. He may not 
accept such a belief for himself, but he is only guided by a 
“ probability,” just as others are guided by what is to them a 
probability when they say that belief in a God can alone 
remove the “ meaninglessness” of the universe. 





THE OCTAVIA HILL MEMORIAL. 

N another column will be found a letter from Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, who writes definitely proposing a 
scheme for a memorial to Miss Octavia Hill. It has been 
felt by those who knew most of Octavia Hill and her work 
that there is no form of memorial which would have appealed 
more strongly to her than the acquisition of an open space 
with wide views of the surrounding country, which should be 
dedicated to the public in the same way as the other spaces 
which she herself worked with such untiring enthusiasm to 
obtain. The memory of Octavia Hill will possibly be 
associated in the minds of most people with her housing 
schemes ; but the variety of her interests was as remarkable as 
her power of work, and there was no movement, with the excep- 
tion of housing, for which she worked with greater devotion than 
thut for acquiring open spaces. To the simple conception of the 
playground and the breathing-place she added the ideal 
of breadth and beauty of outlook, always looking towards the 
great object in her mind, which was the bringing of rest and 
refreshment to the toiler in the city unable to know what the 
world held for others in open air and sunlight. The Kyrle 
Society was her creation, and through it the London poor 
could set flowers in their window-boxes, if they could not pick 
primroses in country lanes. The Commons Preservation 


Society naturally attracted her, and she made herself an 
authority on the law connected with common rights. She 








saw how much was to be gained by enlisting public feelin 
against any possibility of unfair appropriation, but she toe 
her own line on this as on other points. She was strongly 
opposed to any compromise with extravagant demands 
for compensation for the rights of the lord of the 
manor, preferring a check to the Society’s work to the 
establishment of bad precedents. Side by side with the 
work for the Commons Preservation Society went her 
labours for the National Trust. If she was not always the 
originator of schemes for purchase or dedication, she was 
always the inspiring active spirit. As one who knew her has 
said of her work in connexion with these schemes, “the 
problem was to get the money, and her labour in detail to 
this end was heroic in its minuteness. Corporation after 
Corporation had to succumb.” Her latest scheme was 
that of the Wandle Open Spaces; and, in passing, the 
writer may perbaps recall that a communication sent by him 
to Miss Hill in regard to this scheme was productive of two 
letters, one of them long and full of carefully given detail, 
and both in her own handwriting. Those who have had 
experience of the unending labour of correspondence in con- 
nexion with public schemes will realise what is meant by 
personal work of this kind, in the mere physical labour of 
using the pen in writing to Committees or to private persons 
who may be (as happened in this case) entirely unknown to 
the writer. But nothing in the shape of personal trouble 
deterred Miss Hill in her efforts for causes in which she 
believed. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner now gives details of the scheme 
which is proposed as a memorial of her life’s work. Briefly 
stated, it is the purchase of an open space in one of the most 
beautiful parts of Surrey. Highdown Heath, or, as it appears 
on some maps, Hydon Heath, is astretch of open country almost 
equidistant from Godalming, Hascombe, and Hambledon. 
On it is a hill named Hydons Ball, which rises to a height of 
nearly six hundred feet. This piece of country Mr. Thackeray 
Turner well describes as “ primeval land.” The hill is covered 
with heather, bracken, and whortleberries—the “hurts” of 
the country child’s vocabulary. Juniper, holly, and gorse are 
dotted among the heather; and once, no doubt, that was the 
natural clothing of the hill, but some years ago it was planted, 
mainly with Scotch pines, and the pines have now grown 
up so that the area of heather is considerably restricted. 
But lanes have been left between the plantations of 
pines, and through these, and a large gap on the south side of 
the hill, it is possible to see to the horizon twenty or thirty 
miles away, and to realize what a glorious circular panorama 
there mast have been in the years before the pines grew up and 
shut out the full view of distant hills. To the north is the 
long line of the Hog’s Back; to the west, the level ridges of 
Hampshire melt into the bold outline of Hindhead; beyond 
Hindhead rises Black Down, and to the south beyond Black 
Down lie the South Downs above the sea. Chanctonbury, that 
greatest of landmarks of Sussex, is set in the middle of the 
South Downs, and east of Chanctonbury the eye travels 
over the Kentish Weald until it comes round to Leith 
Hill, Merrow Downs, and St. Martha’s Chapel above Guildford. 
With a little care and discretion openings could be made 
among the plantations which now block the complete 
ring of the panorama, and on Hydon’s top it should again 
be possible to look round, as you may from the tower on 
Leith Hill, and obtain what you can get on no other 
hill to which the public have access in Surrey, not even 
excepting Hindhead, an absolutely clear view to the distant 
horizon on every side. Evenas it is, the scope of the present 
view is exceptionally wide, as may be judged from the fact that 
on the night of King George’s Coronation the writer, standing 
on the top of the Ball, counted twenty-three bonfires. But 
cutting the pine trees, of course, would improve the hill from 
every point of view. 

Hydons Ball bas its own traditional rhyme—one of those 
inheritances of folk-lore which provide unanswered puzzles in 
all old and wild places in England :— 

“On Hydon’s top there is a cup, 
And in the cup there is a drop. 


Take up the cup and drink the drop, 
And set the cup on Hydon’s top.” 


This is a variant of the Tintock version :-— 


“On Tintock Hill there is a kist 
And in the kict there isa mist. . . .” 
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No satisfactory explanation has yet been offered of the 
Hydons rhyme; may it possibly be a memory of some old 
drinking ceremony, perhaps at a burial? The Stone Age has 
left its traces on Hydon Heath; the writer has in his posses- 
gion a stone axe-head dug from the flank of the hill, though 
there are no traces of ancient encampments. The nearest 
camp was at Hascombe Hill. Another country saying as to 
Hydons Ball is of later origin than the rhyme about the top: 
“When the bells of Hambledon Church ring the holly-tree 
runs round Hydons Ball.” ‘This is a proverb typical of rustic 
humour, the point being that Hambledon Church has never 
had more than one bell. A trace of ancient doings which is 
of a different interest is the remains of old limekilns which 
are to be found on the bill and in its neighbourhood. To the 
accustomed eye the arch or circle of bricks makes ita origin 
patent enough; to the unaccustomed it suggests ingenious 
speculations as to ancient buildings, just as the amateur 
geologist, too, observing splashes of white in the path under his 
foot, is puzzled to account for what looks like an outcrop of 
chalk on the surface of the surrounding sand. 

The area of Hydon Heath which the National Trust hope 
to acquire amounts to ninety-two acres, and they have an 
option of purchasing this for a sum of £5,000, This is not 
much more than £50 an acre, and, considering the price of 
building land in Surrey, it cannot be called excessive. It is 
not likely that so remarkable a piece of untouched country 
will again come into the market at such a price. For Hydon 
Heath provides something more than merely a view, excep- 
tional though the view may be. A walk to the Ball means a 
journey to the junction of all that is best in the deep country 
of Surrey and Sussex. Behind Hydon Heath to the north are 
sand, heather, and pine; below the Heath you may walk in a 
few minutes down to the clay and the oaks and primroses of 
the Weald. Hitherto it bas been merely the good nature of 
the owner, Mr. Godman, which has allowed the public to 
wander over this “ roaming-land,” as Mr. Thackeray Turner 
points out; and this privilege we are now given an opportunity 
of obtaining in perpetuity. We hope earnestly that the Trust 
will be successful in obtaining the sum of £5,500 required for 
the purposes of purchase. The extra £500, it should be 
explained, is to provide for legal expenses and for the erection 
of a caretaker’s cottage—a caretaker being an eminently 
necessary personage in this particular case in order to protect 
from destruction, not only the turf at the top of the Ball, on 
which many initials somehow come to be cut on holidays and 
Sundays, but also the flowering branches of the mespilus trees 
which have seeded themselves among the pines from shrubs 
planted by a former owner of neighbouring land. If the 
Trust can succeed in raising the necessary funds, they will 
add to the national possessions an open space truly worthy of 
the life and personality of which it will stand in sunlight as a 
memorial 





A CANOE ON THE WANGANUI RIVER. 


« OU please walk? This lapid bad,” said Rangi. He 

was not a Chinese, but a full-blooded Maori, 
very apt to confuse with the r he had known all bis 
life the European I only lately acquired; and the rapid 
he spoke of occurs about sixty miles up the Wanganui 
River in New Zealand (Wah-ngah-néo-ee, you pronounce 
it, and the word means “great inlet”). Its long, downbill 
rush of broken criss-cross wavelets certainly did look rather 
bad, and the passenger accordingly took a short-cut inland 
across the bend, and presently came down to the water's 
edge again, above the rapid. The scene was characteristic. 
In the foreground flowed the curving river, two hundred 
yards perhaps in width, and in colour a greyish green; 
to right and left it twisted about the bases of forested 
hills, and disappeared; while from its opposite margin 
rose more hills, one bebind another and all thickly clothed 
with the beautiful virgin “ bush,” which is really forest. High 
up, the soft white mists of morning still floated among the 
dark pines and ratas, but, just across the water, a potato- 
patch showed brighi green in the sun, and a streamer of blue 
smoke went wavering up across the forest from a little 
kainga (village) of low grey roofs. It was only a very little 
kainga, for, alas | the genial and gentle natives of the Wanganm 
have dwindled sadly in number of late years; but it looked 
picturesque and it seemed: prosperous. A tall poplar, like an 








upward-pointing finger, rose beside the wharepuni-——the general 
sitting-room and sleeping-chamber—whose long, brown, barn- 
like sides, again, looked ‘new and clean; there were one or two 
good canoes drawn up on the little sandy beach; quince-trees 
full of bright gold fruit surrounded the kainga, and on one 
side of it, like tutelary deities, stood two tree-ferns, some thirty 
feet high—graceful things like lovelier palm-trees, with slender 
stems and drooping crowns of great green fronds. Happy 
shouts in childish voices came from the neighbourhood of the 
cooking-fire, and the vagrant music of a cow-bell mingled with 
the murmur of the rapid. 

But now came another sound, the sound of plashing 
paddles; and round the bend shot suddenly the long streak 
of the canoe. Sturdy, flat-nosed, of the Melanesian Maori 
type, Tame squatted on his heels at the bow, and with a 
short paddle dug vigorously into the water, while Rangi, 
true Polynesian, graceful, dignified, and no darker than many 
a Spaniard, sat in the stern, and used his rather longer paddle 
as a steer-oar. As for the canoe herself, she was a long, 
slender craft, thirty-five feet perhaps in length, and about 
four feet wide amidship, whence she tapered both fore and 
aft to very little indeed. A few European touches about her 
made for additional stability, but she was still a true waka— 
she bad been hollowed native-fashion out of a single totara- 
tree. 

Now came a period all too brief of delicious gliding move- 
ment; and then another rapid appeared, and the men 
exchanged their paddles for polee, and standing upright, 
proceeded to punt her up—a task requiring knowledge as 
well as much dexterity and considerable strength. We learn 
from the old people, Rangi answered, when asked how he 
knew what seemed the very intricate channel up the rapid; 
and both men kept interchanging directions in mellifluous 
Maori. There was sometimes no little excitement in the very 
near neighbourhood of all those little snapping, rushing, 
foaming waves, but probably never any danger, for the skill 
of the Wanganui boatman has been famous for generations. 
Rapids and reaches alternated with each otber all that 
morning. Twice the canoe ran aground, and had to be walked 
bodily up the watery hill by her wading boatmen; while 
Ngaporo, “worst lapid on the river,” had to be declined 
altogether, and the waka conducted upon an amphibious career 
along shore. But in the afternoon we came toa part of the 
river where there were practically no rapids, and the water 
flowed, deep, full, and quiet, within bigh cliffs. And it was 
here that the real spell of the Wanganui fell upon us. 

The Wanganui River has a course of about two hundred 
miles, mostly aiong an earthquake-riven channel, deep and 
narrow, through the heart of hilly and thickly wooded 
country. Steam launches navigate it for nearly three- 
quarters of its course, but really to see it the wiser way is 
to steam up-river as far as Pipiriki, and thence to explore 
by canoe the next twenty miles or so, which are by far the 
most beautiful of the whole river. Here, once the rapids are 
passed, your boatman propels his craft by punting her along 
offshore, inserting his pole-point here and there into one of 
the many little hollows that pit the only half-hard rock, a way 
of going that is almost noiseless and exquisitely pleasant. As 
you pass thus along the mossy cliff you can look up into the 
little white and purple faces of flowers, the green freshness of 
innumerable ferns, the hanging roots or overarching boughs 
of the forest far above; you can pause before the mouth of 
dark, cool caves, hung with ferns and foliage, and peer at the 
white waterfalls dashing down from unseen glooms above; or 
catch, together with the spray of other little cascades that 
here and there rend the cliff from top to bottom, the moist, 
delicious fragrance of moss and earth and fern—that true 
breath of the bush. Or, again, you can look across at the 
opposite cliff and see it, all tapestried with green, stand sheer 
up out of the water fora hundred or two hundred feet, and 
then back off into many-folded hills, dark with noble trees or 
bright with tree-ferns. Tree-ferns are quite a feature of the 
Wanganui. Their green pavilions, spread sometimes for 


acres high on the hillside, look like peaceful but gay encamp- 
ments; their happy hue, breaking in upon the darkness of the 
tree-tops, makes one think, coming upon them on a dull day, 
that the sun has come suddenly out; in single specimens, stately 
at once and lovely, they give to the riverside a peculiarly 
touching grace, and paint it perennially through all autumns 
and winters with the fresh; glad colour of spring.’ Nor is othar 
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colour wanting. In September the grey mist of the drooping 
kowhai boughs breaks into long showers of golden bloom; 
in January the black ratas burst into bloom, and stand like 
pyres of scarlet flame. And at all seasons delicate ferns and 
the parasitic kiekie, with its ribands of glancing green, nest 
in the branches, and leafy vines link and lace them together. 
Here and there some naked cliff of the pale clay-rock, buff 
or primrose or white, gleams out high up among the trees; 
and every break in the branches shows the rock-face, shining 
with streams of green flax and glossy sword-grass. Then, 
too, from the waka you may make acquaintance with the 
innocent people of the bush—admire the dark-blue coat of the 
native kingfisher as he flies across the stream ; feel the little 
fly-catching fantail, the friend, the darling, come flirting with 
a chirrup almost next your cheek; or watch the grey duck, 
disturbed in some watery nook by the advancing prow, whir 
away close to the water. A black shag flies overhead, neck 
outstretched ; can he, notorious angler that he is, extract from 
the river those fat trout no mere fishing-fly has ever been 
known to tempt? A pigeon croxses heavily over from one 
far-off tree-fringe to the other, and lets you realize how deep 
the cliff-gorge is, how narrow its lane of air, and how remote 
the sky. Across the liquid forest street, the bell-birds call 
out to each other in long golden notes, and the mischievous 
tui mocks them. There may be a wild pig or so somewhere 
in the forest ; else there is nothing fierce so much as to think 
of—now that the day of the war-canoe is past. On the 
Zambezi, yonder brown protrusion from the water might be 
a hippo’s head; on the Ganges, that dark sprawling up the 
bank would mean crocodile; but, on the Wanganui, the one 
is nothing worse than a snag, the other only a log. 

And then the pictures in the water! Simply as water, the 
Wanganui is not so very beautiful; scarcely another river 
in New Zealand but for tint and transparency can outdo it 
easily. Butas a surface it probably outdoes them all, and, 
by making itself the faithful mirror of beauty, bas found out 
how to become beautiful. Every little fern and grass-blade 
on the bank ; every rock-coat of moss, gold-green, verdant or 
ruddy: every long white line of waterfall, gleam and glint of 
bare cliff, outflung feather of foliage, statuesque tree-fern— 
there they are all living over again in the water. Nay, and 
the sheeny, satiny surface is able to add a charm, too, of its 
own—the river-picture shines with a softness, gleams with a 
living lustre that the picture on the bank has not; as the 
reflections of a quiet mind are often fairer than the realities 
which give rise to them. Where, again, the flow of the current 
is a little more evident, and the forms are slightly confused, 
the colour-effect is all the more delicious; for then all these 
infinitely various tones of green and brown, sun-bright and 
shadowed, tremble together in a sort of multitudinous dream 
a sweet delirium, of ever-fugitive tints, and patterns at play. 

Yet still, with all these charms, we have not named the 
nameless charm of the river. The waka glides, the birds flit 
and sing, the bush is beautiful, and through the very heart of 
it we steal our way upon a polished pavement of pictures. 
But that is not all—that is not it. ... You notice, after a 
while, how still you have been sitting; it occurs to you that 
nobody has spoken for some time; and then yon try to 
remember of what you have been thinking, and you cannot 
remember, yet you know you have been deeply at rest. 
Through this her mood of ferns and mosses and silent, flowing 
water, into what sanctuary of life has Nature for a moment 
let us in, as through a hidden doorway? Emerging, with a 
sigh, back into our own noisy and shallow being, we retain at 
least a conviction of profound, unnameable beauty, we are 
sure that we have shared unalterable peace. B. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





ULSTER’S VIGIL. 
(To ruz Eprror or tus “ Srecraton,”)} 
Srr,— Will you allow me to say how deeply the poem, “ Ulster’s 
Vigil,” which appeared in the Spectator of January 31st, has 
touched the hearts of many of us here, by its perfect expres- 
sion of our feelings? It is true indeed that here in Ulster we 
have a people who, in all ranks and classes, are still in the 
beroic age of British patriotism. All the great principles and 
traditions for which Britain has stood, throughout her greatest 
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periods of struggle and achievement, are, it is no exaggeration 
to say, the dearest heritage of the men and women of Ulster, 
It is of these things that the Union Jack is, for us, the 
emblem. ‘There are, no doubt, serious differences of 
religion, and economic condition which separate Ulstermen 
from the Nationalists of the South, and make us feel that 
Home Rule would be, for that reason, a disaster. But deeper 
still is this pure devotion to all that makes the name of 
Britain—of England—glorious in the world's history. This 
fact has been too little recognized. It is terrible to think of 
what the effect may be if the might of England is used to 
destroy her most loving friends. History records no such 
tragedy as that which will come to pass if the British Army 
is to be employed to shoot down men whose only crime is that 
they have loved the citizenship, the traditions, and the glory 
of Britain better than life itself —I am, Sir, &c., 


Culloden, Craigavad, Co. Down. CuHaries F, Down, 





WHAT ULSTERMEN MAY EXPECT. 
[To tue Epiton ov tue “ Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—Might I be allowed to point out to your correspondent, 
Mr. Herbert O’Hara Molineux, that in so far as I myself may 
speak for the Unionists at large, I have no objection to Home 
Rule for the United States? Mr. Molineux is obviously under 
a misapprehension. The deuce of it is it’s in Ireland that 
they are trying to establish that institution, and that makes it 
extremely awkward for one or two of us who are the victims 
of an inane ambition to live in that country. Iam sure Mr, 
Molineux, with his sympathetic interest in the Irish people, 
will be quick to sympathize with us. Let him imagine 
Gramercy Park (N.Y.) under the control of a sort of horrible 
gang from the East Side—a sort of political machine, or 
something like that, which depended on funds collected in 
England to keep it in power. I adjure Mr. Molineux by his 
middle name— which has quite an Irish flavour—to pray for our 
success, now that he knows we have no designs on the purely 
domestic affairs of his own country, in this hazardous enter- 
prise. Not only are we prepared to defy the authority of the 
governing body—* moral ruffians,” as it were, “ who have made 
the later history of England a catalogue of infamy ”—but should 
the contracting world at large draw too close for comfort we 
shall, I fear, be faced with the additional task of making 
examples of such foreigners as are unwise enough to “ butt 
in” on what does not concern them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Torrevagh, St. Andrews, Fife. G. F. Groaan, 





ARMY OFFICERS AND THE ULSTER CRISIS. 


[To tax Eprror ov Tux “Srecrator.’’] 


Srr,—May a clergyman who has all his life bad relatives in 
the Army, and taken a keen interest in the Army and in 
military history, endeavour, suppressing for the moment his 
own strong views, to throw some light on the “case of con- 
science” raised by “R. F. A.” in the Spectator of January 31st? 
The perplexity felt by officers at the present moment is largely 
caused by the fact that they regard the momentous decision 
which they may be compelled to make solely from the point 
of view of military discipline. Obedience and valour are the 
twin virtues of the soldier, and General Wolfe, when he rated 
his gallant Grenadiers for getting out Of hand, went so far, if 
I remember rightly, as to tell them that they were no true 
soldiers because they had displayed valour alone unaccom- 
panied by obedience. The spirit of Wolfe’s reprimand has 
entered into the very fibre of British military character, and 
the soldier prides himself, not on the courage which is his 
birthright as a Briton, but on that virtue of obedience which 
he has painfully acquired and which distinguishes him from 
civilians. The pathos of the present situation lies in the fact 
that the question upon which soldiers have to decide cannot 
be answered by reference to military standards, but can only 
find a solution if it is lifted on to a higher plane. The 
problem is not one of military discipline but of statesmanship. 
And although there are military officers, like some of the 
Indian “ Politicals,” who have proved themselves great states- 
men, yet as a rule the military mind is unfamiliar with the 
problems of statesmanship and unaccustomed to deal with 


them :— 
“ Theirs not to reason why, 





Their but to do and die.” 
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It is now necessary for soldiers to perform the always dfficult 
and often painful duty of extricating themselves from their 
habitual mental environment; regarding the problem before 
them from what is to them a new point of view, and making 
a momentous decision by reference to principles with which 
they are unfamiliar, The problem is: “ What course will best 
ensure the safety of the country?” Military discipline must 
not be forgotten, and yet it is but one of many elements which 
together compose the problem and which must also be con- 
sidered. Each man must find his own answer to the question, 
“What is best for the country?” It is not the least tragic 
features in crises like the present that the closest friends and 
nearest relatives, actuated equally by the highest motives, find 
themselves constrained by conscience to take opposite sides. 
It was so in the American Civil War. It was so in the Great 
Rebellion. It will be so to-morrow. Yet all who in the day 
of decision shape their course by the guiding star of patriotism 
willact honourably and serve their country well. The love of 
country leads one man to glory, another to poverty, and a 
third to death. All equally merit the esteem and reverence of 
the good. Whoever takes as his principle of action the safety 
and welfare of England will at least preserve his self-respect 
and keep his honour unstained.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Emsworth, Hants, ©. Poyntz Sanperson. 





A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PARALLEL. 
(To ras Eprror or tas “ Srecrator,”’] 


Srr,—It may perhaps iaterest some of your readers to peruse 
the following curious parallel between England as it was in 
1640, as portrayed by quaint old Thomas Fuller, and England 
in 1914. He says:— 


“Matters began to be in agitation, when on a sudden (May 5th) 
the Parliament, wherein many things were started, nothing hunted 
down, or brought to perfection, was dissolved. Whilst the 
immediate cause hereof is commonly cast on the King and Court, 
demanding so many subsidies at once, Ergland being as yet 
unacquainted with such prodigious payments, the more con- 
scientious look higher and remoter on the crying sins of our 
kingdom! And from this very time did God begin to gather the 
twigs of that rod (a civil war) wherewith soon after He intended 
to whip a wanton nation,”—Church History, Book II., Section 8-11. 


~I um, Sir, &c., H. W. S. 





“WHAT ABOUT MARCONIS?” 
[To raz Eprron or tue “Srecraror.”’] 


Sir,—In your editorial remarks in last week’s Spectator you 
refer to Mr. Lloyd George’s meeting in Glasgow, and to the 
very natural request, “ What about Marconis?” Mr. Lloyd 
George seems to have lost his temper, and insinuated that 
anyone asking such a question must have been admitted to 
the meeting by a forged ticket. To prove this was false I 
beg to enclose a letter taken from the Glasgow Herald, written 
by the party who had made the exclamation, repudiating most 
emphatically such an insinuation. I do not suppose Mr. Lloyd 
George will accept the challenge made by the writer of the 
letter, but you may think it worth while to publish it all the 
same.—I am, Sir, &c., Freperick R. Morr. 
175 West George Street, Glasgow. 


“S1r,—With reference to the accountin your most excellent paper 
of the interruption at Mr. Lloyd George’s meeting in Glasgow— 
‘What about Marconis?’ Mr. Lloyd George’s reply was—‘The 
fewer taunts of those who came in with forged tickets the better.’ 
Now, Sir, my friend and myself are lifelong Liberals, and we got 
our tickets by ballot. There is no question whatever about them ; 
they were not forgeries. We still have them in our possession, 
and have to-day exhibited them to a gentleman of undoubted 
standing in Glasgow, who authorises us to say that he is prepared 
to forfeit £5 if the tickets are not genuine, if Mr. Lloyd George 
or one of his supporters will do the same, to be given to a Glasgow 
infirmary. I have been brought up to believe that the watchword 
of Liberalism was ‘Freedom,’ and when I drew Mr. Lloyd George's 
attention to the unsatisfactory way in which he, as a Cabinet 
Minister, came out of the Marconi business, I was roughly 
handled by an angry crowd, some of my fellow-citizens cried 
‘Kill him, kick him,’ while my mouth was stuffed by half a 
dozen riveters who were distributed all over the hall where no 
man had a chance of expressing this ‘freedom’ which Mr. Lloyd 
George is so fond of talking about, but of which we working men 
see 50 little. I await Mr. Lloyd George’s acceptance of this offer, 
when I will at once produce my ticket of admission to the secre- 
tary of the Liberal Association in Glasgow.—I am, &c., 


Turown Oot or THe Mesrina.” 








THE OCTAVIA HILL MEMORIAL. 
[To tue Eprror or ras “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—In the neighbourhood of Godalming—that is, at equal 
distances from Godalming, Hambledon, and Hascombe— 
there is what may fairly be called a primeval piece of land, 
marked on the map as High Down Ball, but called in the 
neighbourhood, and I believe rightly, Hydon Heath, A 
round hill, called Hydon Ball, rises upon it to a height of 
about six hundred feet, and from this hill some ten or fif- 
teen years ago could be seen a perfect panorama of the 
neighbourhood—the Hog’s Back, Crooksbury, Hindhead, 
Blackdown, the South Downs with Chanctonbury Ring, 
Leith Hill, and Merrow Downs; but trees have grown up 
and obscured these views. I happened to hear that the 
whole of the Heath—some ninety-two acres—was for sale as 
building land. Hitherto, owing to the good nature of Mr. 
Godman, the owner, the public have been allowed to wander 
on this land. The idea of this natural beauty-spot being 
lost as a roaming-land was almost unthinkable, and I called 
the attention of the National Trust to it. I was asked if I could 
get an option of purchase, and was fortunate in finding the 
owner willing to sell the whole for £5,000, on condition that 
only a caretaker’s house should be built upon it, and that 
suitable arrangements should be made in case the Godalming 
Corporation wished to put an underground reservoir on the 
summit of the hill. I am glad to say that the Trust has 
taken up the option, and the Committee for a Memorial to 
Miss Octavia Hill has decided to be responsible for the pur- 
chase of the Ball itself. The Trust will have to pay legal 
expenses and build a cottage; therefore £5,500 will have to be 
raised. Towards this £1,600 is secured, leaving £3,900 to be 
collected by public subscription. I feel sure that you, Sir, 
and your readers will be in sympathy with such a movement, 
and I trust that, as the option is not of long duration, those 
who can afford to do so will assist by subscribing. Perhaps 
I may add that, in the event of the property being acquired, 
the grand views could be obtained by making clearings 
among the trees. The West Surrey Society, which is 
affiliated to the National Trust, is doing its utmost to forward 
the scheme, and Mr. W. H. Rawnsley, of Shamley Green, the 
Secretary, or I, as Chairman, will gladly receive subscriptions; 
or they can be paid to the Secretary of the National Trust, 
25 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Westbrook, Godalming. THACKERAY TURNER. 


[We deal elsewhere with this letter, but may say here that 
we cannot imagine a better memorial for Miss Octavia Hill 
than an open space with a noble view—wide, generous, and 
inspiring, like her mind.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A JAPANESE EXAMPLE. 
(To rus Epitron ov rus “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—The correspondent who writes to you from Matsue, in 
Japan, under the above heading in last week's issue can 
scarcely have given the Japanese Constitution much study. 
So far from “the new-born country of the East” having 
modelled her own institutions on those of England, it isa 
well-known fact that Prince Ito, in framing the Japanese 
Constitution, was indebted far more to German than to 
British example. The whole framework of the Japanese 
Parliamentary system is that of an advisory rather than a 
legislative body, the Ministers having a seat in either House, 
and taking part in the proceedings by virtue of their appoint- 
ment by the Emperor, not as elected or nominated members. 
What validity there is in the argument that, as Japan followed 
our example rather than her own experience in setting up a 
Second Chamber, we should forthwith follow her example 
rather than our experience and maintain a Second Chamber, 
it is somewhat difficult to apprehend, and the fact that the 
majority of members in the Japanese House of Peers 
is nominated or elected seems to make the suggested 
paralle! still more incomplete. I shall not follow your corre- 
spondent in his remarks on the dismissal of officials in Japan 
for reasons of retrenchment, which he contrasts with the 
appointment of officials under the new social legislation of 
England. As one who has resided for a quarter of a century 
in Japan, and may claim to know something of the conditions 
in both countries, the parallel or contrast seems to me mean- 
ingless. But if we are to take example by Japan, why stop a6 
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Second Chambers and administrative retrenchment? Froma 
telegram in Wednesday's papers I note that the Japanese 
Budget Committee has unanimously struck out of the Naval 
Estimates a huge sum demanded by the Naval Department for 
armament expansion. Surely, if the examples quoted by your 
correspondent are worthy of emulation, we should take into 
consideration one which bears on our own case with some 
directness.—I am, Sir, &c., Rozsert Younes, 


Editor Japan Chronicle. 
Bardowte, Sydenham Hill, 8.E. 





PRESIDENT WILSON AND MEXICO. 


[To rae Eprror or tae “Srectator.”] 


Srr,—Is there not an obvious explanation of the revocation 
of ex-President Taft’s order forbidding the export of arms 
and ammunition over the Rio Grande? The Huertists, con- 
trolling all the ports of Mexico, both on the Pacific and 
Atlantic seaboards, can import all the arms, &., which they 
need (and for which they can pay) from Germany, Japan, and 
elsewhere, while the Carranzists can get nothing except across 
the American frontier. The Taft order, therefore, amounted 
to a discrimination in favour of the Huertists. Can they show 
any good reason why such favouritism should continue P—I 
am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 





THE FUTURE OF RHODES. 
[To rae Eprron oF rue “Srectraror.”) 


S1r,—If I may venture to say a few words in continuation of 
the letter which you kindly inserted in the Spectator of 
January 10th, the position of Rhodes at the present moment 
seems more than ever to invite the attention of those Powers 
to whom the memories of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries still appeal. The Turkish Press is already 
agitating for the restitution to Turkey of the islands in the 
Aegean held by Italy, and the Italian Press responds that 
restitution depends on adequate compensation. It is further 
understood that the Triple Entente declines to assent to the 
retention of these islands by Italy. At the same time, it is 
proposed to hand over to Greece a number of islands in the 
Aegean on the condition that they are not fortified and not 
made into naval bases. If the Powers object to Italy holding 
Rhodes, are they desirous of giving back to Turkey an island 
which appeals so strongly to the sympathies of the Christian 
Powers of Europe? Is the old Order of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Rhodes, and Malta, strongly repre- 
sented as it is in Italy, Austria, Prussia, England, France, and 
Spain, quite incapable of interesting and bestirring itself in 
this matter? If the Great Powers desire that none of their 
number should hold islands in the Aegean, could not aneutral 
authority, such as the Order of the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John, hold it under their sanction and guarantee ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. C. Yarr. 
The Athenrum. 





THE FOREIGN CLAIMS AGAINST CHINA. 


[To sme Eprron or tus “Srercraror.”’) 


Sin,—Dnuring the last few days there have been laid before 
the Anglo-Chinese Friendship Bureau certain facts with 
regard to the offer of the Chinese Republic to compensate 
foreigners for losses sustained during the Revolution of 1911 
which it seems to us should, in the interests of justice and fair 
dealing between East and West, be given publicity in your 
eolumns. The position is, briefly, that China has voluntarily 
set aside two million pounds from the Quintuple Loan to meet 
elaims for losses sustained by foreigners during the Revolu- 
tion, and has drawn up a list of rules controlling the examina- 
tion of such claims. These are based on recognized principles, 
and the only proviso calling for special mention is one which 
stipulates (again following established precedent) that damage 
to property shall be confined to that done by actual military 
operations. 

In response to this spontancous offer the Chinese Govern- 
mert is now faced with claims which amount to little less 
than a frank repudiation of every principle both of law and 
of equity. Among the grounds on which compensation is 


deuwanded are the following: loss of wages caused by the 
commercial deadlock; debts owed by natives; estimated 
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warehousing goods for which markets were unfavourable 
during the Revolution. In addition, we are informed that 
7 per cent. interest is being claimed, calculated from the day 
of the loss to the date of settlement. 

It is perfectly clear that the only explanation of the 
attitude adopted by the Powers is a determination to exploit 
to the uttermost China’s admittedly embarrassed financial 
position. It is satisfactory to learn from a trust worthy 
correspondent that the British claim bas hitherto excluded 
all indirect losses, and therefore amounts to only £150,000, 
(He adds, however, that should the other Powers insist on 
including indirect losses, it is understood that Great Britain 
will follow suit, thereby increasing the amount at present 
claimed by upwards of £1,000,000.) We understand that 
America also has attempted to make the fairest assessment 
possible of her claims. We believe that an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of public opinion in this country will view with the 
strongest disapproval this attempt to blackmail China in the 
knowledge that she is in the last resort powerless to resist the 
most indefensible demandsof foreign Powers. Fortunately it lies 
with the Foreign Secretary to refuse to permit any fictitious 
inflation of the British claim, and at the same time to use his 
influence in favour of the equitable settlement of the question 
asa whole. To such a settlement there isa plain road, and 
China is already anxious to follow it. She bas urged that the 
whole matter shall be referred to the Hague Tribunal, where 
it will be judged as between parties ready in good faith to 
accept the findings of disinterested jurists. Such a reference 
is expressly provided for under Article 48 of the First Hague 
Convention of 1907, and we would submit that it is of peculiar 
importance in existing circumstances that Great Britain 
should give whole-hearted support to China in her appeal to 
the international tribunal.—We are, Sir, &c., 

T. Epmunp Harvey, 
Chairman, 
H. Wiison Harris, 
Secretary, The Anglo-Chinese Friendship Burean, 
17 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


[Judging from the evidence before us, we think the proposed 
reference to the Hague the right and proper way of reaching 
a just settlement.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ee 


THE PUNISHMENT OF THRIFT. 


[To tur Epiror or tne “Srectaror.”) 





Srr,—On January 17th you allowed me to point out the bard 
cuse of a thrifty old man of limited means who, after reclaim- 
ing waste land and cropping it, has been charged Undeveloped 
Land Duty on it under the Finance Act of 1909. At the 
same time, really undeveloped land such as game preserves, 
golf links, &c., is specially exempt under the Act from that 
duty. The Government have, however, since my letter 
appeared taken an even more oppressive step. They have 
sent tothe unfortunate land developer a peremptory demand 
for four years’ Undeveloped Land Duty (including a term 
before he bought tie land). Not only so, but the claim 
includes a demand for the tax on the fotal value of the 
land, although the Act expressly states that it is only levi- 
able upon the excess of site value over agricultural, The old 
man can scarcely afford the money for the amount due for 
Undeveloped Land Duty on his developed land under the 
Act—which so heavily penalizes thrift and land development 
—but the Government are claiming forty per cent. more than 
even this unjust Act allows. No doubt this is going on all 
over the kingdom. What is to be done? The old man fears 
to jeopardize his little life-savings, knowing that the Govern- 
ment are dragging small owners from Court to Court in such 
eases. Is he to pay this obviously illegal exaction (see Sec. 17, 
clause 2, 1909-10 Act) or be “sold up”? Perhaps this typical 
case will help to explain why since Mr. Lloyd George started 
“opening up the land” to the people there has been a steady 
decrease of land under cultivation. From 1909 to 1911 this 
shrinkage amounted to eighty-eight thousand four hundred 
and fifteen acres.—I am, Sir, &c., F. Aton Morean, 
Municipal and County Club, 
2 Whitehall Court, 8.W. 


[The case sounds a very cruel one. We would suggest that 
the advice and aid of the Land Union, St. Stephen’s House, 





profits unrealized through dislocation of trade; rents for 


Westminster, 8.W., should be sought.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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THE HARD CASE OF THE CLERGY. 
(To rae Eprron or tae “Sprcraror.”] 
Srr,— With reference toyour article “ Another Land Campaign” 
(Spectator, January 24th), perhaps you would allow me to call 
attention to the bardship inflicted by the new Land Tax on 
the clergy who derive part of their income from glebe. I 
received on Christmas Eve (a good day to choose) a notice 
that I should be required to pay over £20 on the part of the 
glebe which had been valued. Now the incumbent is, in no 
sense of the word, an owner of the glebe. He is not even a 
life tenant, for he derives the income from the land only so 
long as he is of good behaviour and does the work required of 
him. He cannot develop the land or sell it for building pur- 
poses without obtaining the consent of the Bishop, the patron, 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Indeed, a sale of the 
land is done only by the Commissioners. Yet he is taxed as 
though he were a landlord, holding up the land for his own 
selfish purposes. There is no money to make roads and lay 
sewers, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners naturally will 
not consent to a sale at a price which, when invested, will not 
produce as much as the existing agricultural rents. The 
retrospective nature of the Act adds to the grievance, for 
most of us find such difficulty in making both ends meet that 
it is next to impossible to find the money for the past four 
years to which the Act looks,—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Rectory, Stanmore. Stewart F. L. Bernays. 








COTTAGES FOR RURAL LABOURERS. 
(To tee Eniror or tar “ Sprecraror.”’] 
Sir,—Some three years ago we wrote calling the attention of 
the readers of the Spectator to a pamphlet issued by the 
Rvral Housing Association entitled Cottages for Rural 
Labourers, containing plans and descriptions of good 
country cottages economically planned, which had been built 
in various parts of the country, together with the cost of 
building. This pamphlet has, we believe, been very useful to 
landowners and others up and down the country who are 
interested in cottage-building on sound and economical lines. 
Some of your readers may be glad to be informed that the 
Executive Committee of this Association are now issuing an 
Appendix (price 4d., post free) to the pamphlet, containing 
further plans and notes as to construction and cost of various 
types of cottages which have been built since the pamphlet 
was published.—I am, Sir, &c., A. CHURTON, 
Secretary, The Rural Housing Association, 
Parliament Mansions, Westminster. 





JOHN GORDON LORIMER, C.LE. 
{To tHe Eprror oF Tae “Sprecrartor,”’] 
Sir,—The tidings reached this country on Monday of the 
tragic death on the 8th inst., as the result of a gun accident, 
of John Gordon Lorimer, O.I.E., formerly Political Resident 
at Baghdad, and recently appointed to a similar position at 
Bushire, on the Persian Gulf. Gordon Lorimer, eldest son of 
a gifted father—the Rev. Robert Lorimer, United Free 
Church, Strathmartine, Dundee—had as a comparatively 
young man—he was born in 1870—done great things. He 
passed third for the Indian Civil Service, and two years 
afterwards passed out first. Mastering Russian and Persian 
in addition to the usual Indian languages, he became 
Assistant-Commissioner in the Panjab, accompanying various 
expeditions in the North-West as political officer, and for four 
years he held a high position at Simla. Five years ago, until 
recalled to Simla for special service, he was appointed to 
Baghdad, where his wide knowledge and sagacity were deemed of 
value in the difficult negotiations. His knowledge of Persian 
problems, acquired when accompanying Lord Curzon on his 
Persian Gulf expedition, no doubt suggested his transference 
to Bushire. His book on the Law of Peshawar is a standard 
work, and he later compiled a grammar and dictionary of the 
Waziri Pashto language. One of the youngest—if not actually 
the youngest—ever created a Companion of the Indian 
Empire, few have so richly fulfilled the promise of early 
years. Withal, Gordon Lorimer was one of the brightest 
and keenest of intellects, with a mind like a Damascus blade, 
and farseeing to a degree. His loss to the Empire, especially 


at the moment, is a very great one, and to those who knew 
him there is more—the memory of a good comrade, a gracious 
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and beautiful spirit. I am, Sir, &c, 


G, E. T. 
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THE CANT OF “SECURITY.” 
(To tux Eprron or tae “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—In light of all that is being said for and against the 
reduction of armaments, it is interesting to note, in the 
report of Lord Courtney's speech at the Queen's Hall on 
February 3rd, in seconding the motion in favour of such 
reduction, the following sentence: “He (Lord Courtney) 
believed that in running risk they were obtaining security.” 
Surely no better words than these, used by Lord Courtney 
himself in supporting the motion, could be found to emphasize 
the fallacy which underlies the paradoxical contentions of 
those who demand a reduction of our naval and military 
expenditure.—I am, Sir, &c., H, J. Ewart. 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 
(To tux Eprron oF tue “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—In the review of A Confederate Girl's Diary in the 
Spectator of January 17th the writer uses the expression, 
“We think the Southern cause was wholly wrong.” This 
opinion is in agreement with the editorial position of the 
Spectator both during and since the Civil War. It would, I 
think, much gratify your American readers, who have great 
confidence in and respect for the Spectator, if you could be 
induced to set forth in a brief article the principal grounds 
for this opinion to which you have so long and so steadfastly 
adhered. It would be interesting to compare your version of 
history with that of Mr. Charles Francis Adams of Massa- 
chusetts, on whom the University of Oxford recently conferred 
a Doctor's degree, and who is now lecturing on the Civil War 
at the Johns Hopkins University in this city.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Baltimore. Lawrence TuRNBULL. 

[ We can do what our correspondent asks in a dozen worda. 
We are Unionists, and we hate slavery as the greatest of 
crimes.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





KIKUYU. 

[To tae Eptrorn or tue “ Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—Perhapsa very brief sentence, taken from Mr. A. J. Hill’s 
article, “ Changing Religions,” in the current number of the 
Hibbert Journal, may offer a suitable welcome to the pro- 
tagonists of the Kikuyu controversy on their return to 
England. It is merely: “ Doctrine divides: Righteousness 
unites.” Verb. sat.—I am, Sir, &c., H,. G. Mrrenovuss. 

Jersey. 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 
{To tue Eprron or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of December 13th, 1913, appeared a 
letter from a Highland correspondent giving the interesting 
information that his grandfather, though a child in his 
mother’s care, was present at the battle of Culloden on April 
16th, 1746. In a recent conversation with Mr. Walter Blaikie, 
the historian of the last Jacobite rising, he told me that his 
forbear, James Duff, younger son of Duff of Hatton, and then 
aged sixteen, was present as an officer in Lord Lewis Gordon's 
regiment at the battle of Inverurie, fought on December 23rd, 
1745. In this small engagement Lord Lewis Gordon defeated 
the Government forces, who were for the most part composed 
of Highlanders under Macleod of Macleod, and thereby 
captured Aberdeenshire and Banffshire for Prince Charles. 
This James Duff is the grandfather of Mr. Blaikie’s mother, 
the widow of the late Professor W. Garden Blaikie, D.D., of 
Edinburgh, who is still hale and hearty despite her ninety 
years. I wonder if there is another grandchild of any of 
Prince Charlie's officers still living. It is satisfactory to 
record that, by the influence of his relatives, James Duff suffered 
no ill consequences of what was no doubt regarded as a 
youthful indiscretion. In later life he became an advocate, 
and held important, if uneventful, offices in Banffshire.—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. R. S. Batrovur. 
Brooks's, St. James's Street, W. 





RUSSELL LOWELL ON A. H. CLOUGH. 
(To rus Epvrrom ov tus “Srectaros.”)} 
Sir,—In view of the appreciation of the poetry of Arthur 
Hugh Clough in your last issue, the following opinions by 
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James Russell Loweil, the first written while Clough was 
alive (he died in 1861), may prove of interest. They are quoted 
from My Study Windows in the “Camelot Classics” (Walter 
Scott, 1886) :— 

“Clough, whose poetry will one of these days, perhaps, be found 
to have been the best utterance in verse of this generation.” 


. 65. 

e. We have a foreboding that Clough, imperfect as he was in 
many respects, and dying before he had subdued his sensitive 
temperament to the sterner requirements of his art, will be 
thought a hundred years hence to have been the truest expression 
in verse of the moral and intellectual tendencies, the doubt and 
struggle towards settled convictions, of the period in which he 
lived” (p. 192.) 


These quotations show that Lowell at least evidently held 
with you that some of Clough’s poetry “ will last as longas the 
English language.”—I am, Sir, &., B. 





FULHAM APPRENTICESHIP AND SKILLED 
EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE. 
[To rae Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”) 
§rr,—You were kind enough to insert an appeal from the 
Islington Apprenticeship Committee for an honorary secre- 
tary in your number for January 3rd. I have heard of the 
success of that appeal, and I venture to hope that you will 
kindly grant space for a similar request on behalf of the 
Fulham Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Committee. 
Miss F. M. Ward has been the honorary secretary for many 
years, and has brought the work to a high degree of success. 
The Committee has a substantial premium fund at its disposal. 
I need not reiterate the interesting nature of the work, which 
finds boys and girls satisfactory and lasting employment. It 
is also part of the scheme to keep in touch with them after- 
wards. In both directions the Committee has done excellent 
work, and hopes to do more in the future, but the lack of 
voluntary workers is a difficulty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
2 Jerdan Place, SrpNEY SKINNER, 
Walham Green. Chairman, 

[We reprint an extract from the previous letter in order 
that readers who may consider the undertaking of this fine piece 
of voluntary work may understand the kind of thing that is 
wanted :— 

“The duties of the post [of secretary] are onerous, and consist of 
attendance at the office on one afternoon and one evening during 
the week to receive applications from boys and girls who desire to 
find employment. On several days, as may be convenient for the 
secretary, it is necessary that he or she should interview employers 
who have notified us of vacancies or of which we have heard from 
outside sources, and by means of sometimes prolonged corre- 
spondence or personal interviews to bring employers and appli- 
cants together to their common benefit. Office-room and stationery 
are provided, and travelling, &c., expenses in and about London 
are paid, by the Society. The work is very interesting, and to 
a man or woman with a little leisure it will amply repay the labour 
involved and the time spent.” 

Communications should not be made to us, but direct to 
Mr. Skinner as above.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





WYE SALMON AND OTHERS. 
[To ru= Epitor or tus “Sprrctaron.”) 
Srr,—In your very interesting article on “ Wye Salmon and 
Others” (Spectator, February 7th) you refer to the baffling 
problem “why some fish run up the river in January and 
some in September.” The ordinary fisherman’s answer would 
be that the fish comes into fresh water to get rid of the sea- 
lice, and being there, presumably stays to spawn before 
returning to the sea. In a fishery like that of Killarney 
Lakes, about fifteen miles distant from the sea, fresh-run fish 
are frequently seen covered with these lice, clustering 
especially about the gills, and these are supposed to cause 
great annoyance to the salmon, and to die after three or four 
days, or perhaps a week, in fresh water. Some salmon, we 
may assume, suffer more than others from the attacks of 
these insects, or, it may be, when attacked find themselves 
closer than others to their fresh-water “home,” hence the 
difference in the date of their return.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. James’s Club, Piccadilly, W. Artuur 8S. HeERBeERr. 





[To tue Eprror or tux “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—I would venture to inform your readers that my experi- 
ence of salmon cultivation on the Tay differs very consider- 
ably from that of your contributor. The Tay till fourteen 


years ago was ruthlessly fished, and a learned Professor stated 








before the Royal Commission that about a hundred tons had 
been taken by nets during one week; that was greatly in 
excess of my records, but the river was in the opinion of many 
people “ ruthlessly fished.” A very extraordinary and drastic 
limitation of net-fishing has been in vogue for fourteen years, 
and while I do not question the improvement which may have 
been effected in the autumn rod-fishing—a large proportion of 
that sport (sic) being got with salmon in a very forward con- 
dition—I do not think there is any doubt that the total 
number of fish taken by nets is very considerably under the 
number obtained previous to the restriction, and the methods 
adopted seem to have failed in improving the stock of the 
river as a food supply.—I am, Sir, &c., PISCATOR. 





AN “ARBOR DAY” FOR ENGLAND. 
[To tue Eprron or tae “Specrator.”’)} 
Srr,—Might not some progress be made in the afforestation 
of our country if the Head-Masters of all schools, public and 
private, and the Principals of all Colleges invited the lads and 
boys under their care to bring one tree apiece, or have them 
sent to them at the proper season, to be planted somewhere in 
the environs of such school or College? Apart from the 
future commercial value of such a plan, it is a pretty senti- 
ment, and there must be many barren spots and shelterless 
fields that would be greatly improved. I made this suggestion 
to the Principal of one Agricultural College, and the idea 
caught on, he having invited the students to do as my own 
son was doing—planting the trees he had started in his own 
little garden at home in the somewhat bare acres surrounding 
his new and temporary abode. The Principal assured me 
that, “ had they but thought of the scheme before, they would 
now have been the proud possessors of a forest of over six 
hundred trees.” I pass on this suggestion to you for what it 
is worth.—I am, Sir, &c., Sopuia H. E. Lanemarp, 
Cardiff. 





“TO GROUSE.” 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—The old English word for “to grumble” was “ grudge,” 
earlier “ grutch.” “ Let them wander up and down for meat, 
and grudge if they be not satisfied” (Psalms lix.15). “To 
grouse” seems to be a form of this word, which is stated to 
have come to us from the Old French, and of which there are 
sundry other variants. According to Skeat, it is ultimately 
of Teutonic origin ; according to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
of unknown origin. The latter work quotes a mediaeval- 
Latin form groussare, to which the “ grouse” of present-day 
slang is a curiously close reversion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cc. L. D. 





[To rue Epiron or rae “ Srecraron.”’] 

Srr,—Surely this is Norman-French. In the “ Rules Seynt 
Roberd,” that is, the rules framed by Robert Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, for use by the Countess of Lincoln in 
the governance of her household and estate, that lady is told 
that her servants should carry out her orders cheerfully, 
quickly, and “sanz grucer”—without grumbling.—I am, Sir, 
&e., CO. F. Ryper. 





THE TRADE IN WORN-OUT HORSES: 
A Mezgrine To BE ORGANIZED, 
LTo tas Eprrog or tus “ Srecraror,” } 


Sir,—As the representative of Our Dumb Friends’ League who 
has specially had the worn-out horse traffic under notice since 
1909, and more especially since February, 1913, I am in a position 
to inform your horse- and animal-loving readers that the General 
Committee of Our Dumb Friends’ League has decided to hold a 
large meeting shortly in connexion with this traflic. We hope all 
animal lovers will support the meeting, the date and place of 
which will be announced shortly. Anybody wishing for further 
particulars of this traffic is invited to send a postcard to the 
offices of Our Dumb Friends’ League, 58 Victoria Street, 8.W.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 
Albany Chambers, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


H. Hums Pottocs. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held io te in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” inzertion only means that the matier or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 


—-_——- 
BILL THE DREAMER. 


“Some day when I’m rich (said Bill) I'm going to leave the sea; 
Suil and steam alike shall see the living jast of me, 

And ‘bout ship or heave her to, they'll rouse me out no more 
In a clean quiet cottage like I’ve often seen ashore, 

With hen-and-chickens daisies growing by the door. 


Quiet will the days come and easy will they go, 
Smoking of my pipe there and working with a hoe, 

And thinking of poor mates o’ mine toiling in the cold, 
That hadn't sense to leave it and they growing oid. 


For when all’s said and done, lads, it’s little short of sin 
To spend your money foolish that’s bitter hard to win. 
I'll save my pay a year or two, and then I'll sail no more, 
Sitting down so easy in my little place ashore.” 


And so went his yarn on, and so would he say— 
Round the Horn with hurricanes blowing all the way, 
All the way from Callao trudging home again 

To the Bar light shining in the wind and rain. 


And who’s to keep from share and share with friends o’ the 
hest ? 

And girls along the waterfront they'll help to spend the rest; 

And the cottage and the garden and the daisies at the door 

They went the way of many dreams when sailors come to 
shore. 


And he’s rolling down to Rio with a drunken Dago crew 
And the deadheads ander hatches till they've got their 
groaning through ; 
Yes, he’s rolling down to Rio . . . as he’s often done before, 
And will do till the day comes for Bill to sail no more, 
When the ninth wave, the last wave, shall bring him to shore. 
C. Fox Smiru. 


BOOKS. 


——>—_—. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY.* 
Ir is greatly to be koped that Prince Biilow’s book on 
Imperial Germany will be carefully studied in this country. 
It isa most characteristic and also a most important work. 
It is characteristic because it may confidently be asserted that 
no ex-Minister, save one of North German nationality, could or 
would have published such a book. Prince Biilow is an ardent 
patriot, and patriotism is necessarily exclusive and egotis- 
tical. But a French or English ex-Minister, similarly situated, 
however deeply imbued with the idea that foreign policy 
should be dictated by the interests of his own country, would 
not improbably have endeavoured to throw a more or less 
transparent veil of cosmopolitan sympathy over any 
extreme display of egotism. Prince Biilow has done 
nothing of the kind. In dealing with Italy we do, 
indeed, come across a faint trace of idealism. We are 
told that although Italy has regarded her relations 
with Germany from a “common-sense point of view,” such 
has not been at all the case with Germany. The latter 
Power has allowed herself to some extent to be guided by 
sentiment. But with this exception the blunt realistic t-uth 
is brought prominently forward without the least attempt at 
concealment. Prince Bilow is no believer in emotional 
diplomacy. He deprecates “exaggerated expressions of 
friendship.” He is desirous to let all concerned 
know that Germany cannot “be trampled on with 
impunity,” a fact of which the world has for a long time 
past been very fully aware. But the reader rises from a 
perusal of Prince Biilow’s pages without any strong 
conviction that, should the necessity arise, Germany would 
not readily trample on others. It is, at all events, 
abundantly clear that whenever any German interest is 
involved no moral obstacles will be allowed to stand | 
in the way of furthering German views by all the 
resources of a diplomacy which is not over-scrupulous, | 
supported by prodigious force in the background. Thus the 











* Imperial Germany, By Prince Bernhard von Bulow, London: Cassel | 
end Co, (16s, net.) 


question whether during the Boer War it would or would 
not have been wise to take “the opportunity of dealing the 
secret opponent of our [German] international policy a 
shrewd blow” is calmly discussed. Prince Biilow manifestly 
thought that the proposal was well worthy of consideration; 
but it was rejected for various reasons, one, and probably the 
most convincing, of which was that at that time the German 
could not hope to compete successfully with the British Navy. 
Had the decision been in an opposite sense, the morality of 
the proceeding would, without doubt, have been defended on 
the ground that in the chequered course of English history 
greater outrages on public morality had been committed, 
such, for instance, as Bute’s alleged desertion of Frederick 
the Great in the eighteenth century and the destruction of the 
Danish fleet in 1801. 

The form in which Prince Biilow’s views are presented 
is, therefore, somewhat calculated to grate on the minds 
of those who had hoped that a higher tone of public 
morality than that which previously prevailed was being 
gradually infused into international policy. His work is a 
valuable object-lesson on the theme recently developed 
by Lord Morley that “the State is force.” Germany is quite 
ready to be friends with other nations, provided that they do 
nothing to conflict with German interests, but she will not go 
out of her way to seek their amity. Oderint dum metuant is 
Prince Biilow’s watchword. 

Far more important than the form is, however, the sub- 
stance of what Prince Biilow has to say. He may be deficient 
in international geniality. He is certainly not wanting in 
frankness. We have here a very lucid and, it cannot be 
doubted, a perfectly truthful account of present German aims 
and policy. To all foreign nations, and to none more than 
to England, this statement should be of the utmost value. 
It is of fur greater value than any similar utterance 
delivered by an English ex-Minister. If an English states- 
man, free from the trammels of office, were to write a book 
of this sort, it would, indeed, attract much attention, but 
it would be regarded as an individual expreasion of opinion, 
We should think it not merely possible, but highly probable, 
that before long some other equally qualified authority would 
combat the views which he had expressed. In our undiscip- 
lined English society there is room for a great variety of 
opinion—a point which Prince Biilow recognizes insufli- 
ciently, or he would not have attached such great importance 
to the somewhat hysterical utterances of a few English news- 
papers and minor politicians in the past on the perfectly 
ridiculous text Delenda est Germania, Far different is 
the case in Germany. It may confidently be asserted that 
Prince Biilow expresses the opinions of the vast majority of 
his countrymen, and that, should any occasion for action arises 
they will move to the orders of his official successors in 
support of those opinions with the precision and regularity of a 
Prussian battalion on the parade ground. 

What, therefore, is the corner-stone of German foreign 
policy? First and foremost it 1s based on a hardy belief in 
the alleged irreconcilability of France. Not only is Prince 
Biilow convinced that the policy of revenge survives in 
full vigour amongst Frenchmen, but he even contemplates the 
possibility of “a return to such times as those of Louis XIV. 
and Napoleon I.,” when France indulged in wars of conquest. 
It is not only natural but perfectly justifiable that Germany 
should wish to guard against this danger, albeit Prince 
Biilow probably exaggerates its nature. All the evidence 
available points to the conclusion that the hold on French 
public opinion of the policy of revenge has been greatly 
loosened, and that the present generation of Frenchmen are 
eminently pacific. To onlookers whatever danger exists would 
appear to arise, not so much from a renewed attempt to adopt 
a policy of adventure on the part of France, as from the 
possibility that in some of the minor diplomatic incidents, 
which must frequently occur in the relations between neigh- 
bouring States, the German aspect of the case may be pressed 
with a harshness calculated to sting to the quick a highly 


| sensitive nation proud of its past and confident in its future. 


The hand of German diplomacy is grievously heavy. 

As regards England, Prince Biilowsays: “The direction of 
English policy depends primarily on the way in which the 
distribution of power in Europe reacts on English naval 
The fears caused by the rise of the German 


The Anglo-French 


supremacy.” 
Navy drew England towards France. 
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Agreement of 1904 was, Prince Biilow thinks, conceived | foreign Power. A wholly different view is apparently enter. 


in a spirit hostile to Germany. This:view is certainly 
erroneous. The origin of that Agreement is to be found 


tained in Germany. Not only is it a fact that an extreme 
school of German militarists maintains that even an un. 


in the fact that both nations simultaneously appreciated | necessary war is from time to time desirable to strengthen 


the danger lest the frequent bickerings which occurred 

in Egypt and elsewhere might sooner or later seriously 

imperil their own friendly relations inter se. They therefore 
resolved to terminate them. In doing so they, without doubt, 
incidentally inflicted a check on German policy, for it had for 

a long while past been the persistent object of German 

diplomacy to keep the two Western nations asunder. The 

case of England is, however, in Prince Biilow’s opinion, 
wholly different from that of France. “France,” he says, 

“would attack us if she thought she were strong enough; 

England would only do so if she thought she could not 

defend her vital economic and political interests against 
Germany except by force.” Nevertheless, Prince Biilow is 
convinced that no conflict with England will take place. He 
ridicules the idea that England need stand in any fear of 
German invasion. He insists on the peaceful intentions of 
Germany. He holds, as he is perfectly justified in holding, 
that the trend of the Triple Alliance so far has been to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

There need not be the smallest hesitation in accepting 
Prince Biilow’s peaceful assurances, or in believing that the 
German Navy bas been created, not for aggressive purposes, 
but “as a means of national defence and to strengthen our 
[German] national safety.” More than this, there is every 
reason to suppose that so long as German policy is guided by 
statesmen who exhibit the adamantine, albeit somewhat frigid, 
common-sense displayed by Prince Biilow, no serious risk 
of aconflict will occur. Apart, however, from the fact that 
Anglo-German cannot be considered altogether apart from 
Franco-German relations, and that an unprovoked attack by 
Germany on France would almost certainly draw England 
into the struggle, it is impossible to feel completely assured as 
regards the future. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that the political con- 

ditions under which the two countries are governed differ 
very widely. In England public opinion is supreme. 
Its liability to change affords in itself an ample justification 
for Prince Bismarck’s reluctance to conclude an English 
alliance. But there is one point on which the opinion 
of the modern English democracy is absolutely fixed. It 
desires above all things peace. No Ministers, however power- 
ful, and no Press campaign, however skilfully conducted, 
would reconcile the present electorate of the United Kingdom 
to an unprovoked attack on another nation. Far different is 
the case in Germany. The German, Prince Biilow tells us, 
“has always accomplished his greatest works under strong, 
steady, and firm guidance, and has seldom done well without 
such guidance.” Which constitutes the greater danger tothe 
peace of the world—the undisciplined nation which stubbornly 
refuses to be guided, or the disciplined people who yield 
implicit obedience to their guides ? From a mere academic 
point of view, it may be difficult to give a confident reply to 
this question. In the one case, there is a risk that a wave of 
popular passion may sweep away the scruples of a peace-loving 
Minister, as happened to Lord Aberdeen in 1854. In the other 
case, the peace of the world is made to rest on the very un- 
certain basis of the wishes and judgment of one or more 
highly placed individuals, It is, however, probable that those 
who, on the one hand, realize the very pacific tendencies of 
the present British democracy, and who, on the other hand, 
have watched the vagaries of German militarism, as displayed, 
for instance, in the recent Zabern incident, would look to the 
former rather than to the latter system as an efficient antidote 
to ultra-warlike proclivities. 

In the second place, it is worthy of special note that the 
attitudes from which questions involving peace or war are 
generally regarded in the two countries lie as the poles 
asunder. It is futile to exhume the musty records of 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century diplomacy in order 
to make a forecast of the course which, in any given circum- 
stances, England would now pursue. A vast change has 
since those times come over British public opinion. The 
immense majority of the English people hold, apart from any 
consideration based on the material advantages of peace, that 
war is wholly unjustifiable save as a last resort to remedy 


the virility of the nation, not only does militarism of one type 
or another reign supreme and is supported by a strong and 
learned body of civilian opinion, but also the principle is recog. 
nized that war can and ought to be made on some foreign 
Power, not by reason of any special cause of grievance which 
it may have occasioned, but to attain some object connected 
with internal policy. It is admitted, almost in so many 
words, by Prince Biilow that the Franco-German War wags 
created by Prince Bismarck in order to secure the unifica- 
tion of Germany. The necessity, from the German point of 
view, need not in this case be challenged. The diplomacy 
may have been in the highest degree astute. But the fact in 
itself gives cause for reflection on the part of other Powers, 
Prince Biilow tells us that “there is absolutely no ground 
for the fear which the building of our Navy has aroused, that 
with the rise of German power at sea the German love of 
battle will be awakened.” That this statement is made in all 
sincerity cannot for a moment be doubted. Nevertheless, 
with the experience of the past before us, we cannot feel any 
very strong assurance that the incidents of German internal 
policy will not again necessitate an attack on some foreign 
Power. Should that necessity arise, it cannot be doubted 
that an adroit diplomacy could and would manufacture 
occurrences tending to show that the war was forced on the 
reluctant and peace-loving population of Germany. 

Such being the state of affairs, the obvious duty of this 
country is, whilst sparing no efforts to maintain peace, to 
prepare for the eventuality of war. To reduce the British 
Navy, with Prince Biilow’s ruthless but perfectly rational 
code of international morals staring us in the face, would be 
an act of madness. “ Little-Navyites” might with great 
advantage read Prince Biilow’s book. CROMER, 





THE NEO-HINDUISM OF BENGAL.* 
Tue British Empire in India has often been compared with 
the Roman Empire. There are obvious points of resem)lance. 
There is, however, an important difference, and one that 
may easily be overlooked. It is the pride of the British 
administration that it has been scrupulously tolerant and 
impartialin religious matters. It has never helped or hindered 
Christian missions. Its laws provide absolute equality for all 
creeds, and wilful insult to any man’s religion, be he Hindu or 
Buddhist, Moslem or Christian, is severely punished. But 
the Roman administrator could do more. He belonged to an 
age in which scientific accuracy of statement was not possible. 
He was contented with fictions and plausibilities, legal and 
other, which no longer satisfy Western ideas of veracity. 
Asa recent French historian puts it, “ the ancient gods were 
not hostile to one another, as in later times the God of 
Saint Martin was necessarily hostile to Mercury and Jupiter. 
In that age, truth consisted not in the adoration of one sing'e 
God, but in the terror of all the gods. The Roman was 
generous in his offerings to Apollo of Delphi; the Gauls 
of Provence worshipped the deities of the Greek colony 
at Massilia; the Emperor Augustus built a temple to the 
Ligurian god of the chill Mistral wind.” So Julius Caesar 
gladly recognized the Gaulish Belenus as the counterpart of 
Apollo, and believed, or professed to believe, that Mercury, 
Minerva, and Jupiter were worshipped beyond the Alps under 
uncouth local names. English administrators in India were 
prepared to tolerate local beliefs. What the early Anglo- 
Indians thought of the cruder Hindu doctrines may be 
sufficiently gathered from Macaulay’s famous speech on the 
Gates of Somnauth. They could tolerate “ heathen ” supersti- 
tions. But far from identifying them with their own religion, 
they held that Hindu ethics were the very antipodes of those 
of civilized Christian nations. Let it be remembered that 
this view of Hinduism applied with special force to the 
Hinduism of Bengal. Here it was that Tantric and other 
vicious degradations of Vedic polytheism had their origin. 
Here, within the memory of the fathers of men still living, 
a district was annexed from its native rulers because human 
sacrifices to a bloody goddess were still practised. Let it not 





* Sddhand: the Realisation of Life, By Babindranath Tagore, London; 
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be supposed that such ernde and savage superstitions are 
wholly obsolete even in modern Bengal. Readers of Mr. 
I. A.D. Phillips’s translation of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s 
novel, Kopal-Kundala, will remember the thrilling description 
of the cannibal Kopalik in one of the opening chapters. 
Trabner and Co. 1885.) 
Yet Bengal has a literature dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and some Bengali authors, long before the recent vogue 
of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry, had won the praise of 
the few Europeans who had read them. E. B. Cowell trans- 
lated the Chandi of Mukunda Ram, and asserted that 
the poet was a Bengali Crabbe. When English education 
taught Bengal the art of writing prose, there was a remark- 
able outburst of literary energy, both in verse and in 
prose. It must be admitted at once that most of this new 
literature was singularly devoid of moral or ethical offence. 
There was an astonishing assimilation of Western ideas, and 
it was not for nothing that the earliest printing presses in 
Bengal were in the hands of Christian missionaries. British 
administrators could not follow the example of Julius Caesar, 
or identify Krishna with Christ as he identified Belenus with 
Apollo, But there was no reason why the quick and acute 
intelligence of Bengal should not adopt Christian ethics, and 
discover that they were implicitly contained in their own 
Scriptures, and especially in the Vedas and Upanishads, If 
itis to Bengal that Hinduism owes the Tantric abominations, 
it was in Bengal that arose the Brahmo Somaj, due primarily 
to the religious genius of Ram Mohan Roy, who discerned 
that the ideas of his Unitarian English friends could be easily 
expressed in Hindu phraseology. The second founder of the 
Somaj was the Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, a man 
universally esteemed for his learning and piety. His son, 
as we are told in the preface to Sadhana, is the now famous 
winner of the Nobel Prize. “The writer,” he tells us, 
“has been brought up in a family where texts of the 
Upanishads are used in daily worship: and he has had before 
him the example of his father, who lived his long life in the 
closest communion with God, while not neglecting his duties 
to the world, or allowing his keen interest in all human affairs 
to suffer any abatement.” He was brought up, that is, in that 
purified Neo-Hinduism which resulted from the contact with 
European life and Christian teaching. 

That Mr. Tagore does not explicitly or implicitly acknow- 
ledge the debt which Bengal owes to Christian teaching and 
example is perhaps not surprising. If Ram Mohan Roy 
diligently read the Bible, his successors have sought solace 
and inspiration in the moral teaching of the Upanishads. The 
result has been that, though many members of the Brahmo 
Soma] abjure caste and other customs once held necessary to 
membership of the Hindu community, they nevertheless remain 
in communion with the humbler Hindus who adhere to the old 
primitive beliefs. The Hinduism of Bengal still provides an 
unbroken chain which leads from the highly rationalized 
Hinduism represented in Mr. Tagore’s essays down to the 
Animistic beliefs and customs professed by castes and tribes 
as yet little above primitive savagery. In the Neo-Hinduism of 
educated Bengal we have the ethics of Westeen civilization 
expressed, as local patriotism requires, in the time-honoured 
phraseology of ancient Hindu philosophers. How easily the 
theoretical ethical teaching of these can be applied to modern 
problems may be learned from the use Schopenhauer made 
of Anguetil du Perron’s imperfect version of the Upanishads. 
From the Indian point of view, the Upanishads have this 
advantage over the Bible, that they enable a Neo-Hindu to 
write of “ God,” when he means the Pan-Theos. A Hindu he 
remains, but he can use the terminology of Christian philo- 
sophy without putting a violent strain on the connotation of 
English words. Read from this point of view, Mr. Tagore’s 
verses and essays have a remarkable significance and interest. 
In his grandfather's time, the Bengali Hindu was compelled 
to speak apologetically of the current beliefs of his province. 
In Maharshi Devendranath Tagore’s time, the New Hinduism 
was still somewhat suspect among orthodox Hindus, and 
many simple souls regarded the Brahmo Somaj as a heretical 
innovation. Now, in our own time, Mr. Tagore speaks in 
the name of all Indian Hindus, and when he lands in 
India is garlanded and acclaimed by men and women 
who nevertheless cling to the ancient beliefs. Hinduism has 


always been tolerant of new doctrines, and can assimilate them 
as Caesar assimilated Belenus. 


Finally, we have Mr. Tagore 





employing his remarkable literary talents in preaching 
borrowed ethics to Europe as a thing characteristically 
Indian, and yet fitted to take an equal place by the side 
of the loftiest and purest doctrine of Christian teachers. 

The New Hinduism is, of course, presented to Christian 
readers in a deftly attractive form. We have not left our- 
selves space to analyse Mr. Tagore’s teaching, but a single 
passage taken at random may serve as an example of his 
method. He defends the pantheistic idea, and says: “ The text 
of our everyday meditation is the Gayatri, a verse which is 
considered to be the epitome of all the Vedas. By its help we 
try to realise the essential unity of the world with the conscious 
soul of man,” &c., &c. Itis not likely that many of his European 
admirers have read the Gayatri. Let us quote Colebrooke’s 
translation of this famous prayer. “Earth, sky, heaven. 
Let us meditate on (these, and on) the most excellent light 
and power of that generous, sportive, and resplendent 
sun, (praying that) it may guide our intellects.” Even in an 
English version, we can feel the picturesqueness and literary 
beauty of this famous invocation. Julius Caesar might well 
have welcomed it as a recognition of the sportive splendour 
of the Apollo who chased Daphne. But that people who 
profess and call themselves Christians should find solace and 
delight in Neo-Hindu speculations is surprising. That such 
a mental attitude is possible perhaps shows to what an extent 
Christian ethics have been absorbed and utilized by modern 
Hindus. But it should give us pause to reflect that Hindus, 
not unnaturally, deny the debt they owe to Christian teaching, 
and that among the professors of the new ethic are some of 
the bitterest enemies of British rule in India. Notall of them 
are outspoken in their opposition to Western influence. But 
all of them assert, as Mr. Tagore implicitly asserts, that India 
has nothing to learn from Europe on the spiritual side. 

In the sphere of commerce, of administration, of science, it 
is not easy to deny the supremacy of Western races. The 
lessons of history are too plain. But in the matter of ethics 
and religion, it is possible to oppose an eclectic morality to 
Christian teaching, and, given a writer of great literary talent, 
to express this morality in moving and attractive language. 
We have no desire to belittle the greatness of Mr. Tagore’s 
performance. It is so great as almost to excuse the facile 
enthusiasms of his European admirers. But there is a fatal 
flaw of insincerity in its most seemingly elevated utterances, 
It claims to be the unaided product of Vedic inspiration. It 
veils a hostility and inexcusable ingratitude to Western 
teaching. These, even from a purely artistic point of view, 
are grave defects, and must sooner or later affect the thought- 
lessly generous applause with which Mr, Tagore’s writings have 
been weleomed by an indolent age which reads too much to 
read carefully. Let us admit that the Hinduism of to-day no 
longer deserves Macaulay’s blunt condemnation. But let us 
not forget that the cruder Hinduism of his day still survives, 
and is accepted as forming part and parcel of the new doctrine. 
That Mr. Tagore’s verses have an extraordinary beauty of 
sensuous appeal, no one who has any feeling for fine literature 
will deny. But, as Mr. Tagore himself will readily admit, 
there are things as beautiful (including the Gayatri prayer 
itself) embedded in the variegated texture of the Hindu 
Scriptures. They have been the admiration of many genera- 
tions of Western scholars, and it may be well that Mr, 
Tagore’s eclectic philosophy should show the European vulgar 
how much of classical charm survives in modern India. 
Eclectic it is, however, and deliberately oblivious of its debt 
to Western teaching. With that we have no particular 
quarrel, But surely it is an element in Mr. Tagore’s talent 
which has been too generously ignored by his Western 
disciples. 





THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.* 


It is now about half-a-century since the last shot was fired in 
the most desperate war in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Nowadays we have the great struggle in clearer per. 
spective; many admirable histories and biographies have 
revealed every phase of its strategy; and we can judge the 
causes for which the combatants fought with some reasonable 
perception of their value to mankind. Few serious people 
are now divided on the issue. Slavery was no doubt the 
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* The American Civil War. By James Kendall Hosmer, 2 vols, London, 
Harper and Brothers. 
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proximate occasion of the conflict, but it was hardly the final 
cause. The South fought for the particularism of the smaller 
units, the North for the bigger social battalions, and it is 
the latter creed towards which the world is moving. “My 
paramount purpose,” said Lincoln, “is to save the Union, 
and is not either to eave or destroy slavery. If I could 
save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do 
it.” But the interest of the war lies in the fact 
that neither side had a monopoly of political virtue, 
that it was a genuine conflict of idealisms, fervently held, 
loyally followed. It was a conflict, too, of temperaments and 
traditions and long-descended modes of life, and though we 
may believe that the victory of the North made, on the 
whole, for civilization and righteousness, it is only a poverty- 
stricken imagination which can fail to see how much of justice 
and reason and high purpose inspired the soldiers of the Con- 
federacy. Colonel Henderson's words in his biography of 
Jackson may be taken as the attitude of the world to-day :— 
“If Stonewall Jackson had been a New Englander, educated in 
the belief that secession was rebellion, he would assuredly have 
shed the last drop of his blood in defence of the Union; if 
Ulysses Grant Lad been a Virginian, imbibing the doctrine of States’ 
rights with his mother’s milk, it is just as certain that he would 
have worn the Confederate grey. It is with those Northerners 
who would have allowed the Union to be broken, and with those 
Southerners who would have tamely surrendered their hereditary 
rights, that no Englishman would be willing to claim kinship.” 
The two volumes from that great composite work, The 
American Nation, in which Dr. Hosmer describes the four 
years’ conflict, provide the best authoritative history of the 
subject in reasonable compass that we have met. The author 
himself fought on the Northern side, and he traces the complex 
military operations with a sure hand. He is a good Northerner, 
but be is also a good American, and his judgments are con- 
spicuously fair. He gives us, too, what is often lacking in 
histories of the war, an excellent account of the work of the 
statesmen who directed the helm, their endless constitutional 
and financial embarrassments, and the continually shifting 
phases of the international situation. The history of wars, 
perhaps, is always best written by a civilian, for he is free 
from the obsession of professional enthusiasm, and can sce 
the fighting in its proper place in the general scheme. This 
proportion is especially necessary in such a war as this, where 
the strategy wus predetermined by complex social and 
economic conditions. Ina terrain of a million square miles 
two thousand two hundred engagements took place, of which 
at least one hundred and forty-nine may rank as important 
battles. Twenty-three millions of people in the North were 
opposed to nine millions in the South, and, looking only to 
fighting strength, the Union, to put it at its lowest, had at 
least half as many men again under arms. The Southerners 
had for their chief qualities woodcraft, consummate horse- 
manship, endurance, the physique of open-air dwellers; while 
the North, drawing its men often from the cities, had at the 
first a lesser physique but a stronger discipline. The 
North had all the great mechanic industries, the navy 
and the bulk of the merchant shipping, and far greater 
resources of wealth. Above all, it had the strategical 
advantage of position. So soon as Lincoln could hold the 
sea and control the Mississippi he had the South penned into 
a quadrilateral, the sides of which must rapidly be pressed 
together. Obviously, if the war were fought to a finish, the 
South stood no chance from the first. Her only hope lay in 
the brilliance of her initial successes, which might induce in 
her opponents, not fear—there was never any question of that- 
but the satiety which might compel even staunch Unionists like 
Lincoln to accept a compromise. That chance was lost 
probably with Jackson’s death at Chancellorsville, certainly with 
Lee's check at Gettysburg, and Grant's capture of Vicksburg 
was the beginning of a cordon which daily was drawn tighter. 
Then came the driving of the wedge eastwards to Atlanta, 
after which the next step was Sherman’s march to the sea. 
The re-election of Lincoln had cleansed the North of the last 
traces of disaffection, the worst of Lis financial troubles were 
over, and the prosperity of the Union States, in spite of four 
years of war, was growing daily. Meanwhile the Confederacy 
was perishing of starvation, shut off as she was from all the 
thousand appliances of civilized life. Her 
barefoot soldiers were facing with tight lips the approach 
of Appomattox. When the hour came to cease firing it 
was but a shadow of tke proud South that laid down 
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its arms. But the war left clean memories—it was the 
scandals of the reconstruction that rankled—memories of 
heroic endurance and high courage and cheerful sacrifice. No 
struggle has been grimmer, and yet none has been less stained 
by the darker passions of war. And romance attended tha 
sombre blue and grey levies as freely as it ever waited pad 
knight-errant and crusader. Few stories can match those of Jeb 
Stuart or Nathan Forrest, those moss-troopers who flitted like 
shades among the forests; or that of Sheridan at Chattanooga 
when the charging column on the ridge was silhouetted against 
an autumn moon; or of Leonidas Polk, that fighting Bishop 
on the eve of his death baptizing his fellow-generals, Hood 
and Johnston, by the light of tullow-candles from the megs. 

The North took long to find her generals. McDowell 
McClellan, Banks, Pope, Hooker, Meade, Burnside, were passed 
in succession in review, till Grant, the unsuccessful store. 
keeper from Illinois, rose by sheer merit to the first place. He 
had the iron nerve, the patience, and the understanding of 
large strategical intentions which the Federal armies needed 
above all things. Like another Fabius, he waged war with 
deliberation, and it is not the least of Lincoln's merits that he 
could see through a fog of detraction, not wholly without 
foundation, to the shining merits of the man. When he was 
told that Grant was intemperate he wanted to know his brand 
of whisky that he might send a barrel to the other generals, 
Grant had never the sheer military genius of Lee, and in the 
last desperate struggle in Virginia he showed a relentless 
force of will rather than any intellectual brilliance. His 
refusal to exchange prisoners was bitterly criticized, but he 
was right; be wanted to end the war, and he took the 
quickest way. The square, dusty, unkempt figure that met 
Lee at Appomattox Court House was a man who must rank 
among the great, if not the greatest, soldiers of the world. Of 
his lieutenants, Sherman, Sheridan, and Thomas were the 
best. “ War is hell,” said the first, and he proved his case, 
Sheridan’s campaign in the Valley was a brilliant performance, 
and Thomas at Chickamauga and afterwards at Nashville 
showed remarkable military talent. He played a less sensa- 
tional part than some of his colleagues, but we should be 
inclined to rank him after Grant among Northern soldiers, 
Tbe South found her leaders at the start, and what a band 
they were! A. P. Hill, Longstreet, Joseph Johnston, Early, 
Beauregard, were all soldiers of the first rank, but their fame 
is a little overshadowed hy the two names which have attained 
a celebrity as wide as Wellington’s or Washington’s. Stone- 
wall Jackson was a revenant from the ages of faith, a 
grim Ironside who both prayed and watched incessantly, 
and who could risk all on a movement with that deadly 
assurance which belongs only to those who believe that 
every Cetail of life is in the Lord’s hands. His Valley 
Campaign is the masterpiece of the war, and, except for the 
delay at Mechanicsville, he never blundered. His genius 
fitted in exactly with Lee’s, and it is difficult not to believe 
that if he had lived the attack on Culp’s Hill would have 
reached the Federal rear and Gettysburg would have been 
won. His Life has been written by a master of the art of 
history, but Lee still awaits his true biographer. He is 
probably the greatest soldier since Napoleon, the embodiment 
of every soldierly gift of mind and character. His superb 
daring in the early stages was no more brilliant than bis 
stubborn defensive warfare in the terrible Wilderness struggle. 
He took the measure of his adversaries, and could treat Pope 
cavalierly and Grant with respect. Every day bis power 
grew, and his last campaign is a flawless example of how a 
great force may be baffled with slender resources. And with 
it all he remained the ideal of a Christian soldier, humble, 
courteous, brave, and gentle, so that with Sir John Moore he 
may stand as the type of the Happy Warrior, 

“ Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain.” 

It was the misfortune of the South that she had no states- 
men of the first rank, no one who can be mentioned with 
Lincoln. The four years’ war wrought a permanent change 
in the United States. The loss of over a million men, the 
best of her youth, probably altered the stock. Ever since then 
the proportion of British blood has declined, and to-day she 
draws more from other sources. But in Lincoln it produced 
as a recompense one who ranks among the major heroes of 
the Saxon people. No great man was ever more fantastically 
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tricked out—the lank, stooping figure, the huge feet and hands, 
the quaint gnarled face above the bristling black beard, the 
homely bumour which insisted on reading a chapter of 
“Artemus Ward” to his C.binet before the slavery proclama- 
tion and adorned his conversation with farmyard metaphors ; 
and with it all a surpassing greatness which could rise in 
deeds and often in words to something in the nature of 
gublimity. It was his merit to discern the larger issues, and 
to wage a desperate war for what seemed to many a trifling 
constitutional pedantry; to pick out unerringly the best men; 
and inthe worst days never to despair of the Republic. He 
is like Cromwell in his homely humour, his far-seeing oppor- 
tunism, his iron resolution, and his intrinsic tenderness and 
simplicity; and with Cromwell and Chatham, Washington 
and Hamilton, he must live among the Di majores of our 


common race. 





IN FAR NEW GUINEA* 


New Guinea is one of the last strongholds of the undis- 
covered world. A place that offers so many unsolved anthro- 
pological problems is naturally a hunting ground for men of 
science. The book before us touches many of the interesting 
facts of life in British New Guinea, but it is not scientific. 
Questions of language and dialect, cannibalism, totemism, 
tabu, social customs, sorcery, and agriculture are all treated 
of in the narrative, besides the autbor’s experiences as a mis- 
sionary. The book is written in an easy, capable style, and 
reveals the author as a good-humoured, broad-minded, and 
understanding man. 

Mr. Newton went to British New Guinea about thirteen years 
ago, when few steamers plied there from Queensland. The 
management of British New Guinea was taken over by the 
Australian Commonwealth in 1902, and the increase of trade 
which has since compelled the running of a regular mail service 
had then scarcely begun. Not caring to wait in Queensland 
for one of the rare steamers, Mr. Newton made an adventurous 
passage in a small vessel of fourteen tons. The sea, then but 
roughly charted, is strewn with coral reefs, and the master of 
the cockleshell was not competent for his work. He carried 
several passengers, who grimly jeered at his seamanship when 
he found himself a long way off his course, and confessed 
that he did not know where he was. The party narrowly 
escaped being wrecked. When Mr. Newton joined his Mission 
marine motors had not yet come into common use, and as he 
did all bis travelling by sea the passages were prolonged and 
tedious. The small fore-and-aft vessels belonging to the 
Mission could make no headway against a “dead noser” in 
the strong currents. We imagine that Mr. Newton almost 
understates the slowness of these coastwise voyages, for as 
British New Guinea points from north-west to south-east, and 
is right in the track of the south-east trades and of the north- 
west monsoon, the wind blows straight along the coast either 
in one direction or the other, according to the time of year. 
Another disadvantage of life in British New Guinea was fever. 
Since the general application of Sir Ronald Ross’s prin- 
ciples this has been greatly reduced, but Mr. Newton went 
there when nothing was known about the anopheles moequito, 
and theonly remedy was quinine. Nowadaysthe intense moisture 
of the climate is to be regarded as more enervating than deadly. 
One traveller, Dr. Guillemard, has said that if a pair of boots 
are left in the open for two or three days mildew half an 
inch deep will form upon them. Mr. Newton found himself 
at Samarai, where he first landed, among a characteristically 
blasphemous set of men who had been attracted by the dis- 
covery of gold. Two hotels had been run up, and he noticed 
how in the mornings some of the revellers might be found 
asleep among empty bottles. The proprietor of one hotel 
would go tranquilly to bed and leave all his drink accessible. 
He made up his bill by counting the empty bottles, and the 
miners and prospectors would share the expense among them. 
Many of the coast natives are extraordinarily docile and 
amenable (unlike some of the hillmen, who are tough brigands), 
and such was their appreciation, or their fear, of authority 
that they would not attempt to escape from the gaol in 
Samarai, although they could easily have walked out through 
the flimsy stockade. The missionaries used to hold a service 
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in the gaol, and the preaching had to be done in pidgin 
English. Pidgin English, however ludicrous, is a more formal 
and more widespread vehicle of expression than many people 
would believe. Mr. Newton mentions that it bas been adopted 
even in German New Guinea, apparently because English 
lends itself much more easily than German to being 
“ pidginized.” 

As regards the languages in British New Guinea, Mr. 
Newton says :— 


“ Roughly speaking, there are two distinct languages used on 
the north-east coast of New Guinea: a Melanesian language aa 
far up as Wanigela in Collingwood Bay, and a Papuan language 
from there to the German boundary and farther on. Of both of 
these, but especially the Melanesian, there are many dialects. 
The structure of the language remains fairly fixed, but the 
vocabulary alters every few miles along the coast, and pronuncia- 
tion varies with it, so that he who knows one dialect will find 
that spoken a few miles from home unintelligible, nor will he be 
understood.” 


There are four generally recognized ethnical stocks in New 
Guinea—Papuans (if there can be said to be a real Papuan 
type), Negritos, Eastern Polynesians, and Malays. In the 
interior forms of language have been discovered which are 
unrelated to any known +peech. Among those who used the 
Wedauan dialect Mr. Newton found an astonishing pride in 
nice uses of grammar and idiom :— 


“ The little children rarely make a mistake in the villages, and 
they very soon learn to use the correct words for shades of mean- 
ing. The natives shiver when they hear a false concord, aa 
painful to them as discord to a musical ear, and they are fond of 
their language and proud of it. Their sense of humour would be 
touched as some word was used which gave a meaning quite 
different from that intended to be expressed, but often the pain 
swallowed up the humour, One could see how they suffered when 
in his ignorance a preacher trampled on their most tender feelings, 
and murdered the delicate touches of the language they loved ; at 
times they could not be restrained by the solemn duties of a 
service or by the reverence they felt for the dimdim (foreigner), 
and you would hear your mistake corrected in a low voice, more 
in sorrow than in anger. They were always ready to help one and 
to correct one without evor hurting one’s feelings, so politely did 
they putit.... The language is very powerful in assimilating 
new words, An English word is taken notice of, the pronuncia- 
tion adapted, a prefix and suffix perhaps added, a vowel thrown in 
here and there to separate two consonants, and lo and behold! it 
is at home at once; and when you hear the word and, thinking it 
is a new one to astonish your fellows with and to brag about, you 
inquire the exact meaning of it, the natives are astonished that 
you do not know your own language, and laugh uproariously when 
at last it dawns on you that you had better not display your new 
knowledge except to trap some one else with it. So ‘keep a look 
out’ becomes ‘ virukautiei,” ‘down below’ in a vessel becomes 
*daumbaro,’ ‘ painted’ becomes ‘ penitai,’” 





Cannibalism in New Guinea is dying out, or has died out. 
Some tribes never practised it. As among cannibals in other 
parts of the world, it was probably never caused by a lust for 
human meat. The chief ideas most likely were that virtues 
could be transplanted from one body to another, and that the 
enemy was disgraced and the cannibal proportionately magni- 
fied by the process. Very strict rules governed the feasts of 
homan flesh; no man might eat the flesh of the man he 
had himself killed, for instance, and the feast could 
be held only in certain specified places. The pages on 
sorcery are particularly interesting, Mr. Newton cannot 
deny the reality of sorcery to this extent, that men who believa 
themselves under a spell do sicken and die without apparent 
cause. It may be that “suggestion” works so powerfully 
in the minds of men who profoundly believe in the effecta 
of a spell that it explains the facts in itself. Apart from 
sorcery, the natives have an astounding ability to die of 
their own volition if they believe that for some reason death 
at a certain moment is their destiny. The author tells a 
story of one boy who announced that he should die the next 
day and was to all appearances actually dying. His 
European master (was he Irish?) thought the death quite 
unnecessary, and told him that if he died be would get 
the soundest flogging he had ever had in his life. The boy 
recovered. Of a similar nature is the capacity of the 
natives to shed real tears for a considerable time at & 
public mourning. A party of natives will travel a long 
distance to take part in the mourning for someone who is not 
a blood-relation at all—perhaps someone they have never 
seen, but who is theoretically related to them through baving 
the same totem. Immediately before and after the mourning 
ceremony they are a jolly, laughing party enjoying an outing, 





yet their grief at the ceremony has all the symptoms of 
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physical genuineness. Mr. Newton to some extent acquits 
the men of the charge of laziness which is usually brought 
against them by travelers. We have not room to quote some 
curious tabu stories. Altogether, we get an agreeable impres- 
sion of the natives of the no:th-east coast, but it is to be 
remembered that coast people are generally far less rough- 
edged than the inland people in undeveloped countries. The 
natives of British New Guinea even when surrounded by 
white men are still mostly content with stone implements, and 
their outstanding social feature is their love of pigs and 
gardens, 





THE FEDERAL SOLUTION.* 

WE cannot pretend to find this little book convincing. Of 
the first part we do not propose to say anything, for, to speak 
frankly, it appears to us to add nothing material to the contro- 
versy. With the second part, that written by Lord Charnwood, 
we are in quite as hearty disagreement, but since it has, in our 
opinion at least, more reality, and since also it is clear that it is 
written witha genuine desire to assist a non-party solution, we 
wish to say something about it. If Lord Charnwood will 
forgive us the expression, his part of the pamphlet involves 
a gigantic example of begging the question. If you beg the 
question of finance and if you beg the question of Ulster, as we 
venture to say he does, and if, again, you beg the question of 
Home Rule for Wales, and also the question whether England 
is to be split up or federalized whole, you can easily construct 
a paper scheme of Federation. If, however, you face these 
questions instead of begging them, you will find that the incor- 
porating Union, and nothing but the incorporating Union, will 
avail as a sound solution of the problem of how the relations 
between the two islands and the two ancient kingdoms are 
to be regulated. Though of course Lord Charnwood would 
deny it, and probably is quite unconscious of the fact, he 
is really like a man who is trying to keep a steam engine 
going in a wooden ship by gradually using up the ship's 
timbers as fuel. The United Kingdom is to be federalized, 
not because that would be an improvement, but because 
unless it is so federalized it is difficult to find any logical 
ground for basing the Irish settlement on Federal ideas. 
Thus the Constitution is to be made into kindling-wood 
in order to start the Irish furnace. We do not suppose we 
shall convince Lord Charnwood on this point, but at any rate 
let us say once more that though we have had to speak 
plainly, or even brutally, of his arguments, we can recognize 
and greatly value the excellent tone and temper in which it is 
written. 

To one specific mistake, or what, subject to correction, appears 
to us a mistake, we desire to drawattention. Lord Charnwood 
tells us that the names of Great Britain and British “couple 
this island not with Ireland but with Brittany. It is, I 
imagine, more polite to call an Irishman an Englishman than 
to call him British.” Surely there is an error here, though no 
doubt a very common one. The old geographers called the 
larger of these two islands “ Magna Britannia,” which, of course, 
included both England and Scotland, and Ireland “Parva 
Britannia.” When Scotland and England were united we got 
the kingdom of Great Britain. When the union took place 
with Ireland, the U ited Kingdom was the kingdom of Britain, 
The King was his Uritannic Majesty, and the Government the 
British Government. It included, in fact, the two Britains, 
great and small. Unfortunately, however, this was a piece of 
geographical refinement very little understood in Ireland. 
The Irish people did not recognize themselves when described 
by the generic name of “ British.” We fully admit, of course, 
that “English” is a much better word, and as we all talk 
English there seems very little ground for grievance in describ- 
ing Scotsmen and Irishmen as Englishmen, meaning thereby 
English-speaking men, rather than men of English blood. 
If one is not to call the people of these islands either 
British or English, what is one to call them when one wants 
a comprehensive word ? 





WIRELESS PROBLEMS.+ 
ProressoR FLEMING is one of our best exponents of the art 
of explaining scientifio principles and results in popular 
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language—an art to which the non-scientific reader owes much 
gratitude in these days of extreme specialization and tech, 
nicality. It is needless to add that he is also one of our 
highest authorities on electrical engineering, the subject which 
he professes in the University of London, and on which he 
was selected to write in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. The union of both qualifications in the same 
person is not at all common, though it was found to the 
highest extent in Michael Faraday. Consequently we heartily 
welcome Professor Fleming’s too rare incursions into the field 
of literature—as distinct from technical publications. The 
admirable book now before us, in which the principles of wire. 
less telegraphy are “explained in simple terms for the non. 
technical reader,” is a sequel to the author’s work on Wares 
and Ripples in Water, Air, and Ether—a classic in its king 
which deserves to be ranked with Faraday’s Chemical History 
of a Candle. Professor Fleming’s previous book was published 
in 1902, and the concluding chapter dealt with electric waves 
in the ether. Mr. Marconi’s work was then in its infancy, 
although wireless telegraphy had already shown itself to 
be “of the greatest utility in effecting communication 
between ship and ship.” It is needless to remind the reader, 
who has the loss of the ‘Volturno’ fresh in his mind, 
what marvels of life-saving have since been achieved by 
electric waves. But it is extremely doubtful whether nine 
readers out of ten are able to form a really clear idea what 
these electric waves are, and how they are employed in the 
Marconi and other systems of wireless telegraphy. To those 
nine readers we strongly commend a perusal of Professor 
Fleming's fascinating book, which can be understood through. 
out by the most unscientific of persons, and which narrates a 
true “ fairy-tale of science.” The essential fact which it brings 
out is that the electric waves used in wireless telegraphy are 
precisely similar in all respects but size to the waves of light, 
and that the receiving instrument is simply an artificial eye 
which has to be used as long as we have no sense organ 
capable of perceiving them. Some sanguine biologists have 
suggested that one day we shall evolve such an electric organ 
—and some students of the occult believe that telepathy is 
worked by an organ, rudimentary in most people, which can 
actually pick up similar waves originated by a human brain in 
a state of stress—but Professor Fleming does not waste his 
time over such speculations. 

Professor Fleming’s book has made a very timely appear- 
ance, as it synchronizes with the appointment by the Post- 
master-General of a Committee to consider whether the State 
should make provision for research work in the science of 
wireless telegraphy. Most of us—in view of the adventitious 
prominence recently given to the whole question—would like 
to have some notion of the problems which are in need of 
immediate study. Professor Fleming’s fifth chapter describes 
these problems in plain language which can be understanded 
of the people, and shows the directions in which there is need 
for research which would lead to greater efficiency in the 
commercial use of wireless telegraphy. In the first place, we are 
still very much in the dark as to the cause of—and therefore as 
to the remedy for—the great irregularities which are found to 
exist in the transmission of messages at different times and 
over different parts of the earth’s surface. Fortunately, 
transmission is best over the sea—where it is most needed— 
because sea-water is a good enough conductor to offer a 
considerable barrier to the passage of electric waves through 
it (the body which conducts a current freely is opaque to 
electric waves, and vice versa). Certain kinds of soil, when dry, 
absorb electric waves with great rapidity, so that a message 
is as much weakened by them in twenty miles as it would 
be in passing over a hundred miles of sea. Again, the alterna- 
tions of day and night have a remarkable effect on wireless 
messages, which can be sent at night much better than in the 
daytime; but when the distance is so great that one station 
may be in day while the other is still in night—as in the case 
of Transatlantic telegraphy—the boundary between day and 
night appears to act as a barrier. All these questions have 
still to be carefully worked out. Then there is the question 
how electric waves are transmitted over long distances on 
the earth’s surface. In empty space distance presents no 
difficulty—every minute we are receiving wireless messages 
from the sun, which actually transmit power enough to do all 
the work of the world. As has just been said, sea-water is 
nearly Opaque to the electric waves. But the straight line 
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from Cornwall to Nova Scotia has to pass through a “ bump” 
of sea-water and rock many miles in height. How do the 
waves get through—or round? Do they travel, as some 
think, through the earth’s crust? Orare they true space waves 
which are bent round to follow the curve of the surface by 
some kind of diffractive process, as we know that sound waves 
are? Is this bending due to the “ionization” of the upper 
layers of the atmosphere, or to what? Professor Fleming 
states all these problems with great clearness, and those who 
read his book will be able to appreciate the labours of Mr. 
Samuel’s new Committee. 





NEW ENGLAND AND NEW FRANCE.* 

Many and good books have dealt in one form or another with 
New England and New France, but Dr. Douglas’s work is by no 
means superfluous. For those who already know a little of the 
subject, who have delighted in the tale of New France as 
told with unrivalled skill by Francis Parkman, and have been 
grounded in the early history of the United States, the 
present book will have great value and interest as being, in 
the words of the preface, an “ attempt candidly to appreciate 
and describe the spirit of the two groups of colonists who 
were contending for the contrul of the North American 
Continent.” Dr. Douglas tells us that he has borrowed 
considerably from his own previous writings on New France, 
and the pretty picture of French-Canadian life which he has 
drawn in the chapter headed “ A Glimpse of the Past 
Reflected in the Present” shows that he is a master of the 
subject. There is some repetition and overlapping, but, taken 
as a whole, the author bas succeeded in making this book very 
clear and very attractive—no easy matter when a narrative 
is not continuous: he has given copious extracts from 
contemporaneous authorities and from standard works, and 
has illustrated the letterpress with reproductions of portraits, 
maps, and title-pages or other portions of time-honoured 
documents. The scrupulous fairness with which he holds the 
balance between the two contending parties, the Puritan 
English and the Roman Catholic French, pointing out the 
strong and the weak points on either side, is beyond all praise. 
On p. 347 there seems to be a curious historical blunder. 
“General Monk's coup d'état” had nothing to do with 
“William and Mary’s accession to the throne.” The restorer 
of the Stuarts was dead and buried long before 1688. For 
students of history the chapters on the first-hand sources of 
history in New England and New France, on the status of 
women, on education, and on the treatment of heretics, Quakers, 
and witches may perhaps be noted as of special value. 

The author does well to emphasize how much alike in various 
ways were the two groups of colonists, and yet how fundament- 
ally they differed in the very points in which they seemed to 
resemble each other. Thus he writes : “ That the Church should 
participate in the government was as congenial to the Puritan 
system as to that of Rome”; and again: “ Both Churches 
endowed their ecclesiastics with more or less political 
authority.” Puritans held as much as Roman Catholics that 
“the dissociation of Church and State was irreligious,” and, 
as Mr. Doyle has pointed out in The English in America, “to 
attribute to the Founders of Massachusetts any antipathy to 
a State Church as such is to confound the Puritan of the 
seventeenth century with those who now claim spiritual 
kindred to him.” But none the less democracy, the parent of 
freedom, was innate in Puritan Congregationalism, and 
despotism was innate in the Roman Catholic system. 
Similarly in education: “To the Churches the first white 
children of America owed their education”; in New England 
as in New France religion was in the forefront of education, 
and the early schools were under ecclesiastical control. But, 
while the religious Orders in Canada kept education in their 
hands, receiving no subsidy from the State, in New England 
public taxes were imposed for the maintenance of education. 

Dr. Douglas points out how the English colonists settled and 
lived by the sea, showing no disposition to penetrate into the 
interior, and how the French fur traders and voyageurs, on the 
other hand, went far into the recesses of the continent. There 
were many reasons to account for this difference. The English 
went out to settle more than did the French: the proportion 
of women among them was much greater than in New France, 
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and in New France the number of celibate priests and nuns 
was quite considerable for a small community. The English, 
therefore, made homes and led stationary lives to a greater 
extent than the French. Nor were they, living on the Atlantic 
seaboard, as well situated for the alluring fur trade as were 
the French on the St. Lawrence. Nor, again, were they so 
inclined to fraternize with the Indians. “The French liked 
the Indians, the English did not.” Nor, once more, were the 
English so worried by despotic rule, civil and ecclesiastical, 
as to want to move off into the wilderness. But in com- 
paring New England and New France much attention 
should be paid to geography. The French in coming to 
Canada came to the precise part of the New World where 
they could repeat, and did repeat, the twofold history of 
Old France. Old France was partly a continental and partly 
a sea-going Power, and the attempt to be both at once led to 
comparative failure. In Canada the French found a highway 
into the heart of the continent, and this high road was a 
water road. Their history continued to be, so to speak, an 
amphibious history, and the water was ever taking them 
farther and further inland. Canada suited French history 
and French genins, but in doing so it divided them between 
the sea and the land and dissipated their energies. Meanwhile, 
holding to the sea and not looking inland, the English grew 
and multiplied, a comparatively solid block of continuous 
settlement, infinitely stronger than their more brilliant rivals. 





OLD ITALIAN LACE* 
Lovers of Italy and of lace will find this book a source of 
real delight. It is written with ability and knowledge, and 
such subjects as the history and chronology of the art ave 
so treated as to form an interesting background for descrip- 
tions of the work of the great ladies and the peasant women 
who shared in almost equal measure in the artistic and 
technical executive power of their race and time. The 
beginnings of lace-making and its swift development at 
Venice in the fifteenth century, through the various stages of 
transparent embroidery and cut work, are discussed in an 
introductory chapter, while the rest of the first volume is con- 
cerned with needle-point laces. We can here trace their 
origin in darned-net and drawn-thread work, through the more 
elaborate “ reticella” (this “name appears for the first time 
in the books of Vecellio,” the designer, in 1591), to their eul- 
mination “at last in the exquisite perfection of rose-point.” 
Then came Colbert, Louis X1V.’s Minister, who by his edicts 
closed the French market to Italian lace in order to foster 
the art in his own country. The “best workers in Venice 
and Brussels” were persuaded to settle in France, and there 
the art “gradually aequired a character of its own,” for those 
who change their skies must also change their outlook. “ Rose- 
point, with large superbly majestic leaves, comparable to 
bas-reliefs in ivory,” was succeeded by point d’Alengon, 
“extremely elegant and admirably adapted to its new uses 
and its new country,” but wanting in the old Venctian 
strength and durability. The second volume treats of the 
bobbin laces of Venice, Genoa, Milan, and the Abruzzi. 
** Needle-lace,” says the author, “is the classic tongue of 
Italy, and the bobbin-make is its provincial dialect, clear, 
vivacious, emphatic, sharing the merits and defects of the 
populace.” All these laces are beautiful and attractive, but 
those of Pescocostanzo, in the Abruzzi, are interesting from 
the fact that the women work them without patterns, “ This 
strange free method (called in the district disegno scivllo), 
while showing extraordinary dexterity, invests the work with 
a vague, indefinable character.” It would be difficult to 
say too much in praise of the illustrations in these volumes. 
They have been remarkably well chosen, and beautifully 
reproduced in back-and-white and in colour. We can here 
study the patterns as they appeared in the old books of 
design, enjoy the delicate beauty of the finished work, and, 
finally, admire its decorative qualities in many contemporary 
portraits of Renaissance lords, ladies, and children. The 
large size of the plates enables the reader to follow the 
reasoned arguments in the text with facility and pleasure, 
while the great number and variety of the specimens of lace 
here shown to us will make the collector's task of identifi- 
cation easy as well as interesting. 
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FICTION. 
SMALL SOULS.* 
M. Louis Covrrrvus is no stranger to English readers. It 
is a good many years since an English version of his novel 
Majesty was reviewed in these columns. In that powerful 
romance M. Uouperus gave a wonderful picture of the conflict 
between human emotions and the traditions of State in the 
mind of a modern autocrat of amiable instincts but wavering 
purpose, But while impressive in its portrayal of the miseries 
of greatness, Majesty suffered from the inherent drawbacks 
of portrait fiction. The originals, though skilfully disguised, 
were easily recognizable, and to that extent the novel could not 
be regarded as a work of the highest creative imagination. 
In Small Souls, which is now given to us in the admirable 
translation of Mr. Teixeira de Mattos, the Dutch novelist 
reveals himself in an entirely different light. The atmosphere 
of Majesty was primarily that of a foreign Court; Small 
Souls could only have been written by a Dutchman, and is 
exclusively concerned with Dutch types. One might describe 
it as a study of Dutch society in transition; in which the 
connexion of Holland with the East Indies, and the influence 
of contact with France and Belgium and England, new 
views on the education of the young and their emanci- 
pation from the old-fashioned chaperonage, all combine 
to modify the old patriarchal family ideal. In regard to the 
first influence, it is extremely interesting to trace the analogy 
between what we may call the Indo-Dutch and the Anglo- 
Indian element. In their relations with the natives the 
severance of the races is less sharp than with us, and the 
translator reminds us in his introduction that Dutch not 
only sometimes marry native wives, but that these nihilo 
obstante are “received” by the “family” at home. This 
fact receives pointed illustration in the story before us, which 
is primarily concerned with the solidarity of Dutch family 
life—a solidarity which, though impaired by self-criticism and 
discontent and intestine jealousies, is still a fine as well as a 
formidable factor in Dutch social life. M.Couperus treats 
his subject on a grand scale, since his dramatis personae include 
representatives of four generations,though the time occupied by 
the events described in the narrative only covers a few months. 
There is the great-grandmother, “ Mamma” Van Lowe, widow 
of a Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies, still 
active and a power in the family; there are her eight children 
—Karel, the ex-burgomaster; Gerrit, a captain of hussars; 
Paul the dandy and Ernst the collector; Bertha, who carries 
on the traditions of the family by her marriage to Van 
Naghel, the Oolonial Secretary; Adolphine, married to a 
plodding legal official; Dorine, unmarried, the self-appointed 
drudge of her brothers and sisters; and Constance Van der 
Welcke, the daughter with a past, long expiated by years of 
exile, But this is not all, for Bertha is a grandmother and is 
about to marry another of her large brood; Adolphine has 
grown-up daughters; Gerrit has a young family of seven; and 
a good many of the young people take an active part in the 
story. There is also “Mamma’s” brother, Uncle Ruyvenaer, 
with his amiable native wife and good-humoured “ Indian” 
nieces. But whatever their age or generation, the measure of 
their souls is in every case to be taken by their attitude to 
Constance Van der Welcke. Constance’s story is easily told. 
As a young, handsome, and socially ambitious girl she had 
made a brilliant mariage de convenance with a distinguished 
diplomatist, a contemporary of her father’s, nearly forty 
years her senior, and while at Rome, where her husband 
was Minister, had fallen in love with a young Secretary 
of Legation. For a brief hour of passion she had paid 
with fifteen years of exile and ill-assorted union with her 
lover, who had married her after the divorce at the bidding 
of his parents, old-fashioned, upright people of ultra-orthodox 
views. The scandal had broken his career, and, on the 
other hand, his wife, though she was glad at the time to 
regularize her position, could never forgive Van der Welcke 
for marrying her under compulsion. For thirteen or 
fourteen years they had lived at Brussels, pensioners on 
the bounty of their parents, and at the opening of the 
story, impelled by an irresistible desire to revisit her 


old home and renew the family associations, Constance- 





* Small Souls. By Louis Couperus. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos, 
London: William Hei 6s.} 
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had persuaded her husband to return to the Hague. The 
story sets forth with a minute particularity that is never 
wearisome how she was received and treated by her mother 
brothers, and sisters; how, in spite of external friendliness 
and individual cases of generosity, they contrived to make her 
feel her outcast condition, refused to aid her social rehabilita- 
tion, envied her for her grace and elegance, and put the worst 
construction on her innocent hospitalities. Constance ig far 
from being a true heroine. She is herself terribly irritable 
and jealous. Yet she clings with a pathetic loyalty to her 
belief in her family until her eyes are opened to their small. 
souled, self-protective natures. In the hour of her deepest 
humiliation she shows a dignity, a self-composure, and 
strength of character for which her endless bickerings with 
her husband had hardly prepared us. At her worst she 
never forfeits the sympathy of the reader. But if there 
is no heroine in Small Souls, there is a hero, and what 
is more, a hero of a new, original, and altogether delightful 
type in the Van der Welckes’ little boy Adriaan, the only 
bond of union between his parents, and at all points worthy 
of their passionate affection. The situation is best described 
in the author’s own words :— 

“ Strange, this family-life in the little house, where the parents, 

through grudges and grievances heaped up for years, could hardly 
exchange the least word, could hardly even be silent, without a 
tension in both their faces and in both their souls; where every 
detail of domestic life—a piece of furniture displaced, a door 
opened or shut—at once led to a discord which turned the tension 
into an offence. The very least thing provoked a bitter word; a 
reproach flashed out on the instant; resentment was constantly 
boiling over. And amid it all was the boy, adored by both with a 
mutual jealousy that made their adoration almost morbid, each 
hoping simultaneously that the boy would now speak to him or 
her and award his caress to her or him; and, if this hope were 
disappointed, at once an averted glance, uncontrolled envy, a 
nervous discomfort that was almost a physical illness. ... And, 
by a miracle that had become a forbearing and compassionate 
grace, the boy, who was still the child of their love, was only a 
little older, for all this everlasting discord, than his actual years; 
had only grown a little more serious, feeling himself, at a very 
early age, to be the mediator; and, now that he was a couple of 
years older, now that he was thirteen, accepted this mediation, 
almost unconsciously, as an appointed task and a bounden duty, 
with only very deep in his childish heart the ache of it all, that 
things were so, because he loved both his parents.” 
The spectacle of this wise little fellow, holding the balance 
between his parents, granting them favours not asa spoilt 
child but as a man, dividing his precious time systematically 
between his work and his father and mother, and conscien- 
tiously allotting what was due to each, is extraordinarily 
moving and beautiful. Small Souls is only the first of four 
novels which describe the fortunes of the Van Lowe family, 
and no one who has read the opening instalment can fail to 
look forward with keen expectancy to the sequel. 





In the Cockpit of Europe. By Lieutenant-Colonel Alsager 
Pollock. (Smith, Hlder, and Co. 6s.)—There are many reasons 
for and against the choice of an immediate war with Germany 
as a subject, but Colonel Pollock has made his decision, and it 
is his treatment of it that is our concern in these columns. 
There could be no more direct and complete contrast than 
that which exists between this story and Mr. Munro’s When 
William Came. The end here is the expected one of victory, 
and Colonel Pollock bas no sophisticated wit or eccentricity of 
imagination; he has no keen satire, but where he indulges in 
scorn at the politicians of all parties he smites with a heavy 
bludgeon. He is animated by a burning enthusiasm that com- 
mands respect by its very earnestness, whether it is for his 
country, for Somerset soldiers, for the regimental system, or 
even for the characters of his own creation, and he disarms 
any criticism of his art as a novel-writer by the most 
ingenuous of prefaces, in which he unblushingly declares that 
the love affairs of the hero are nothing but a bait for the 
weaker brethren (or sisters) who would not look at a 
military tract. But he plunges so whole-heartedly into 
unabashed sentiment that we cannot but believe that 
he enjoys the tears and kisses on the faces of the 
squire’s betrothed and the kitchenmaid alike. The best 
side of rural life is happily idealized, for the West 
Country folk are in his eyes perfect in their nobility of 
character as shown in doing their duty and bearing their 
griefs. Gockneys are probably on the same low level in bis 
estimation as politicians and other trash. Throughout the 
story we move backwards and forwards betweea the men at 
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the seat of war and the women at home ; incidentally, one can 
see Colonel Pollock as an admirable organizer of relief at 
home. But it is the warfare and strategy that he wishes us 
to study. So engrossed is he by the land fighting that we do 
pot even hear of the navies of Europe having any effect what- 
ever upon the general issues. Germany declares war on 
France, whom England helps. Belgium joins the Allies. 
Later on Russia invades Germany from the east, and we hear 
vague rumours (which we hope are untrue) of Indian troops 
brought to Italy. The campaign in which the hero’s mounted 
infantry plays its part begins on the borders of Luxembourg 
and shifts to the north-west around Namur and Liége. With 
the aid of excellent maps the reader can follow every move- 
ment of the troops. The actions and the campaigning 
generally are described in minutest detail down to points of 
the horses’ comfort, to which a civilian novelist would never 
have given full value. From such a competent student of 
strategy and military training as Colonel Pollock all this 
must be taken as seriously as it is intended. And we may 
hope that the rest of the story will serve the purpose described 
in the preface. 


Sorrelsykes. By Harold Armitage. (Wheeler and Co. 6s.) 
—It is long since we have come across a book which repro- 
duces, as exactly as does Mr. Armitage’s, the actual tricks of 
memory; and this close resemblance is at once its strength 
and its weakness. Here, instead of tedious efforts at por- 
traiture, or at the describing of scenes of which the writer 
ean have had no personal experience, are stories handed down 
by the village folk of Sorrelsykes, little strange scenes and 
scraps of history snatched from oblivion ;—just the sort of 
inconsequent occurrences which outlive in the memory more 
important matters. But now we are face to face with the 
failure; for, however admirable be the wish to preserve some 
of the fast-vanishing traditions of English village life, the 
horrible doubt assuils us, after the first few chapters, that most 
of Mr. Armitage’s book is hopelessly trivial ; that Harry Jarvis 
and Matthew Higgins and the many others who lived in Sorrel- 
syxes were but workaday folk after all, with a mother-wit 
much like that of ordinary men; that, in short, their sayings 
and doings scarcely deserved to be handed down to posterity. 
We wust, however, make an exception in favour of one 
frequenter of the ‘Spangled Bull,’ a certain “ Johnny Deakin, 
who had a wry neck. Once, when Johnny had been driving 
through Derbyshire, he was thrown from a trap, and some 
men, finding him upon the roadside, endeavoured to straighten 
him, and persisted for some time in their efforts, notwith- 
standing Johnny's continued murmuring of ‘Aw wor born 
sooa! Aw wor born sooa!’” Here, at all events, is an 
unconscious humour well worthy of preservation. 


READABLE Novets.—The Ring of Necessity. By Mrs. 
Steuart Erskine. (Alston Rivers. 6s.)—This guict study of 
the life of a governess, too old-fashioned to obtain work, too 
modern to resign herself to her position, is well written, and, 
for some reason difficult to explain, held our attention from 
beginning to end. A Kingdom of Two. By Helen R. Albee. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—Miss Albee’s humour is u 
little forced; but some of her writing, in these sketches of a 
country life, is charming. Square Pegs. By Charles Inge. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)}—A long and interesting novel, chiefly 
concerned with journalism; Mr. Inge should be rather less 
generous with his split infinitives. The Rocks of Valpré. 
By Ethel M. Dell. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The plot is 
commonplace, the romance highly coloured; yet Miss Dell's 
story moves swiftly, and will appeal to those who prefer their 
heroes to be ultra-hercic. Tibby Ann. By 8S. K. Casey. 
(William Heinemann. 6s.)—The general description of life 
at Ballydunphy (Wicklow) is quite delightful, but the 
story drags when it deals with aliens to the village. 
A Master of Life. By P. Gibbs. (Cassell and Co, 6s.)— 
A moderately satisfying story of a rich young idealist 
fighting first of all successfully against bis friends in a 
Yorkshire Employers’ Association, and secondly for a political 
career ruined by spite and an unjust divorce decree. Mr. 
Gibbs is happier in Yorkshire than in London. Jean and 
Louise. By Antonin Duserre. Translated by Jobn N. 
Raphael. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.\—We are told that M. 
Duserre is a self-taught peasant of Auvergne; in which case 
his little love story must rank as high as Marie Claire for its 
simplicity and poetry. 
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[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have net been 
reserved for review in other forms.} 








The Tragedy of Portugal. By Philip Gibbs. (L. Upcott 
Gill and Son. 4d.)—We are exceedingly glad to note that the 
very striking as well as very courageous articles which Mr. 
Philip Gibbs contributed to the Daily Chronicle have been re- 
published under the title The Tragedy of Portugal. We 
have noticed a good deal of them in our columns already, but 
we strongly advise our readers to expend fourpence in pro- 
curing the pamphlet. Even though they may have read the 
letters as they appeared, they will not fail to be impressed by 
their cumulative effect when read together. The story is, 
indeed, an appalling one, and may well make the cheeks of 
Englishmen burn for shame. Here, as in the case of slavery 
in the Portuguese colonies, it is not a matter of Monarchy 
against Republic or of Individualists against Socialists. With 
such affairs England has no concern. What she is concerned 
with, and must be concerned with as long as Portugal is allied 
with her on the most intimate terms, is that she should appear 
to be giving her protective Alliance to a country which in its 
colonies tolerates the worst form of slavery, though, of 
course, under an alias, and at home has set up a prison 
system as awful as that of the Bombas. In this context 
we may notice another pamphlet entitled Will England 
Save Portugal ? Our Hereditary Obligations, by Miss KE. M. 
Tenison (same publishers, 2d). Miss Tenison is a lady in 
regard to whom we may all feel proud, for she maintains 
the old and splendid tradition that the cause of the slave 
and the untried or unfairly condemned or tortured prisoner 
is always the cause of England. One of the most striking 
things in her pamphlet is the passage in which she draws 
attention to the fact that in 1846 Lord Palmerston rebuked 
the Portuguese Government of the day for its harsh treat- 
ment of political prisoners, and demanded a general amnesty 
as an indispensable necessity. Why will not our Govern- 
ment now tell the Portuguese that unless they give up 
slavery in their colonies, and the barsh and cruel treatment 
of prisoners, tried and untried, at home, we will put an 
end at once and for ever to our protective Alliance? That 
would not only stop these two horrors, but incidentally 
prove an enormous advantage to the Republic. As every 
other Government has found in the past, there cannot be « 
worse foundation for rule than cruelty and slavery. No doubt 
Liberal prints such as the Daily News and the Star will 
be shocked by such a statement as this and regard it as a 
piece of Tory snobbery, but nevertheless it is true. 








A History of Arnold, Nottinghamshire. (Nottingham: H. B. 
Saxton. 3s. 6d. net.)—This excellent “regional survey” bears 
testimony to that spirit of local patriotism which is one of 
the best assets for acountry. Arnold isa “large village” of 
about eleven thousand people, four miles from Nottingham, 
of which town it has mainly become a residential suburb. 
But it desires to preserve the individuality which it already 
possessed when Doomsday Book was compiled. This book is 
the ultimate outcome of notes collected by the late Vicar of 
Arnold, the Rev. Marcus Joseph Truman. After his death 
a committee of residents was formed to prepare a history of 
Arnold—it was composed “largely of busy men of affaire 
with manifold demands on their time and energies.” Their 
joint-stock contributions have been edited by the present 
Vicar, the Rev. R. W. King, and Mr. John Russell, and we 
commend the result of their pious labours for imitation by other 
parishes.——The Roman Camp and the Irish Saint at Burgh 
Castle. By Louis H. Dah]. (Jarroldand Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
The Rector of Burgh Castle in Suffolk has devoted bis leisure to 
a very creditable study in local history. Though to-day an 
inconsiderable village, Burgh Castle played a great part in 
the early history of East Anglia. The Romans left a massive 
fortress there, and for eighteen centuries its wulls “ have 
stood the stress of war and tempests.” In Anglo-Saxon times 
“the Celtic monk, St. Fursey, assisted by his devoted followers, 
built a House of God within the walls of the Camp, which 
became the centre of a great missionary movement and pro- 
duced momentous results among the Angles and the Franks 
of Northern Gaul,” The life and work of St. Fursey furnish 
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the central portion of Mr. Dabl’s book, but he also traces the 
history of his parish down to the present day. 


Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers, 1704-1750. By 
Elizabeth O. Cook.—Aaron Hill. By Dorothy Brewster.— 
Learned Societies and English Literary Scholarship. By 
H. R. Steeves. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
6s. 6d. net each.)—Each of these monographs “has been 
approved by the Department of English and Comparative 
Literature in Columbia University as a contribution to 
knowledge worthy of publication.” If all books had to 
earn a similar imprimatur, the task of the humble reviewer 
would be made greatly pleasanter. These three mono- 
graphs reflect high credit upon the scholarship—at once 
exact and humane—of the English Department at Columbia. 
Miss Cook, we think, has been happiest in her choice of a 
subject; she draws a most amusing picture of American 
journalism in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
which was hitherto a dead-letter to the English reader—with, 
of course, the one exception of Benjamin Franklin. Miss 
Brewster has devoted herself to a very minor author, who is 
chiefly remembered through the “ Dunciad”; if the thing 
was worth doing at all, it could hardly have been done better. 
Mr. Steeves must have given an immense amount of labour 
to his somewhat arid field, from which he has raised a valuable, 
though not very digestible, crop. 


A Glossary of Tudor and Stuart Words. By Walter W. 
Skeat. (Clarendon Press, 5s. net.) —This posthumous parergon 
is the fruit of what a less “eager, enthusiastic spirit” than 
the late Professor Skeat might have called idle hours. Mr. A 
L. Mayhew, who has devoted a year’s solid labour to the 
revision and arrangement of Skeat’s material, tells us that he 
once asked his old friend if he ever found time for recreation. 
“ Well,” said Skeat, “ when I want to amuse myself, I take up 
some old play.” But he always read bis old play with pencil 
in hand and the needs of the less erudite in mind, “and when- 
ever be came to a word that might prove a stumbling-block to 
the general reader, he noted that word, and eventually wrote 
it on a separate slip with exact reference and explanation.” 
At his death he left some seven thousand of these slips, from 
which Mr. Mayhew has made a book which will be of the 
greatest service to all students of our language. 





Rubber and Rubber Planting. By R. H. Lock. (Cambridge 
University Press. 58, net.)—India-rubber was first used in 
England in the eighteenth century, for the humble purpose of 
removing the marks of black-lead pencils—whence its name. 
The first patent for ite employment in the manufacture of 
water-proof garments was taken out in 1791. In 1839 Goodyear 
discovered the process of combining rabber with sulphur, which 
is known as vulcanization. About the same time Hancock 
first suggested the desirability of cultivating rubber, which 
was then gathered in the forests. But rubber-planting only 
became a serious industry in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century; in 1912 over a million acres were in cultivation. Mr. 
Lock, who is a high authority, gives a full and lucid account 
of the rubber industry in this excellent book. 


Mediaeval Byways. By L. F.Salzmann. (Constable and Co, 
6s.net.)—This very amusing book is a product of Mr.Salzmann’s 
researches among early records—mainly the proceedings of 
the Court of Chancery. He has a keen eye for human interest, 
and made a practice of jotting down any strange or unusual 
entry, even though it had nothing to do with the immediate 
purpose of his search. In this way he accumulated notebooks 
full of “ queer and fascinating little bits of ancientry,” which 
have supplied the material of a most entertaining discourse 
on the lighter aspects of mediaeval social life. We shall be 
surprised if anyone who takes up this book does not read it 
through at a sitting—so good and gay-hearted it is. Mr. 
George Cruger’s illustrations are fully in tone with the text. 
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A famous Physician’s Remedy. 


Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are made solely by Savory & Moore, of 
New Bond Street, who strongly recommend them for all forms of Indigestion. 
‘Testimony: 

“With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who have taken 
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** Miss B—— tried the oy ory, and found they gave relief in an 
attack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the usual indigestion treat 
—— had failed. Further eal obtained locally led gradually te a cow- 
plete cure.’ 





“I found Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully beneficial im 
a rm a FAINT FEELING which I think is described as 
uN N. I have suffered much from this, but since taking the 
cen Ae Melt quite a different person."’ 





“TI suffered very much from HEARTBURN AND ACIDITY, and your 
remedy has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the 
almost incessant SLEEPLESSNESS I suffered from.” 

Bores 16. 14d., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
ld. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Streot, London. 
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ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


90 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


CODE— TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


Gerrard 3787. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 





32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





OBESITY ‘% 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 





your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Booklet free from 80 Regent St., London, W. 
BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND OLOOKS 
APPOINTMENT British teh Bonibition The only Oroma Prins aa 
TO THE KING, | tc ioc pemeie gecd Bae eats 
Stipe” Chronographs, and 
D> W CATALOGUE free on tion. 
oN E. DENT and © gets | FW 
aabe-UaRK. Mahers a. Cy ck, Big Ben” 








SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Dlustrated Price Lists of the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 
SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tue ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
C , HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 


FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 
473 OXFORD STREET, w. 





PRU DENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, 


-—_——— ~ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&£&85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PALD............00000000 "£100,000,000. 


LONDON. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


CHOOLS FOR SALE. — LADIES with CAPITAL 
seeking to purchase FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS for GI 





RLS, 
country or at the sea, should apply to Messrs. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, 


Ltd., Scholastic Agents, who haye been instructed to negotiate the transfer 
of some important scheols.— Address, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, Ww 
OARDING HOUSE in NORTH OF ENGLAND FOR 
DISPOSAL. Well-established, lucrative ——- _ Large as 
American, and Colonial Connexion. or could w 
through m with present owners. Ay oe Box No. 64, The Syechetors 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c, 


YO LET, let APRIL, FIFTEENTH. CENTURY 
Pw te ow Fe reception and vey ea ae 
“HOMO,” * Benenden, Kent 7 = ay S90 


APPOINTMENTS ‘VACANT AND WANTED. 


ee SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


UIRED (ATER ——. . ae 
wi a ee Botan. some Chemis 
Physics, and Mathematics, resident. s sats 


2. A HISTORY MISTRESS SS with ecoa good Geography. Salary £80, resident, 
Experienced Mistresses with University qualifications are ‘lesired. 

3. A GYMNASTIC, DANCING ane GAMES MISTRESS (Swedish 
or ery with experience. Salary £70, resident. 

4. JUNIOR MISTRESS for FORM I. with » geet French acquired 
Fe | 20 or £4, accordi ualitica : 

Applications should be seut to the CL RK THE : DRAPERS’ COMPANY 











1, A SCIENCE Mis 





before February 15th. Further information can be obtained from the Head- 
Mistress, Miss BELOE, B.A., Hons. Lond., formerly Senior Mathematical 
Lecturer at Westiield College, L€ College, University of London. 
es UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURESHIP I IN FREN 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER. in FRENCH, to begin 
work in October next. per annum. 


For farther particulars apply te = W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
jae MISTRESSES 3 REQUIRED FOR SOUTH 





MISTRESS OF METHOD required, as possid! t a | 
Training College in Natal. Salary £2120 2120 per annum, a addition to bowed = 


MUSIC MISTRESS required, next Ley: at one of the leading Girls’ Schools 
im the Orange Free State. Salary offered, £90 Ay annum, resident. 
KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS required, at the same School, next Term, 
Salary £65 per annum, resident. 
Passage out paid in each case. 
For further particulars “npy to Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 
36 Sackville Street, London, 


(Ameeiseas EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIELS. 
A MISTRESS is r bing FRENCH; Ny a= ye September 








4 A 
q fort 





next. A degree, or its equivalent, ‘in enirable . good 
school i and a ay “Candidates who have ied 
abroad will be at med other t equal. Salary £130 a year (non- 
resident), or according to experience ound ifications. 

Forms of application, which can be obtained of the undersigned, must be 
returned on or before the lth March, 194, 

County Hall, AUSTIN KEEN, 

i Education Secretary. 





OUNG ‘LADY, educated at Cheltenbam | Ladies’ College, 

4 years student at Berlin Hochechule of Music, with first-class certifi 
cate, 7? “ R. AM, is willing to accept post as TEACHER of the VIOLIN.— 
Apply “ * c/o ) Viaard and Wenden, Solicitors, Dursley, England. 


ERSONAL WORK wanted by a LADY, with much 
Social Service experience (C.0.8S., Settlemen &c.). One who has 
travelled much. Would like SECRET AL, ORGANIZING, or PULLAN- 
THROPIC WORK in or near London, If whole time, — aa not less than 
£100 per annum.—" EB. T. W.,” Lyceum Club, Piceadilly, W 


ESIDENT MISTRESS in FRENCH J — ype in May i in 
a high-class Girls’ Seheol in Surrey. mi Box resident, Really 
ualifications and fluency essential.—Apply x No. 71, The Spectator, 

1 Wel ington Street, Strand, L ondon, wc. 














LECTURES, &oc. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Prinei Miss BH. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Ca aT a College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE f Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London 1 —aeed ime the Certificates 
of the Natiowal Free 

(2 SECONDARY DAY MSc BOO and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, €0-75 & a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ga, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 4-30 gs.ayear. KIN ERGARIEN, ng a year. 

A few Boarders are receiv at the Head- Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 

NIVERSITY OF DURHAM, 
e following SCHOLARSHIPS and and EXHIBITIONS tenable at DURHAM 

BY WOMEN will be available in 1°l4: = a 8c — of £70 
annum ; ny 4 = £0 per annum; THRE« of £30. The Examination 
these is 

The i. WINIFRED FOSTER ” SCHOLARSHIP of £230; FOUR } XHLIBI- 
TIONS of £20. ‘These are given on the result of the Matriculation 
Examination, and the next examination begins April Zist. 

Women Students must either reside in the Womens Hostel, or live as 
Home Students with parents or guardians in Durlam or within easy access 











by train. 
—T iculars apply The PRINCIPAL of the WOMEN'S HOSTEL, 
Abbey House, Durham; or The CENSOR of HOME STUDENTS, 4 North 


Bailey, ‘Durham. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, UNIVERSITY STUDENTSHIPS, 
AND SPECIAL GRANTS. 


SESSION, 1913-14, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (to the value of about £3,300, with free 
tuition in certain cases) will be offered for competition during the present 


session. 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTSHIPS, for candidates of limited means, will 
also be awarded on the results of the Scholarship Examination. 
SPECIAL GRANTS. Applications may be made for grants from funds 
placed at the disposal of the University by local Municipal Authorities. 
- — culars may be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR of the 
niversity. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
a are provided for Degrees of the University of London in Arts and 
ence, 

There is a Secondary Training Department and an Art School. 

Courses are for scientific instruction in Hygiene andin Horti- 
cultural Botany. 

Accommodation for 85 resident students is provided. 

Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science are awarded annually in June. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


= — places remain to be filled for the next Session, which begins on 
ctober 

The Course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over three 
years. All students must become matriculated members of the University, 
and they will be required to read for a degree. They must accordingly be 
qualified by the Regulations of the Board of Education for the Training of 


Ue _ f E + 











or Schools, * A (II.). 
The Course for the SECON DARY DEPARTMENT is for a year con 
of three consecutive terms. Candidates for admission must be Graduates 
this or some other University. 
For further particulars apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL of the College, Wark- 


worth House, Cambridge. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secon raining. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology; and the Cherwell Hall 
‘Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not exceed- 





ing £25, to be repaid within three years, Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
BY ye Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 








HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Exc lent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
ene to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. 

c., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Sucting School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils pre for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if requi 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Cet ses EDUCATION CORPORATION: 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
— -- (Telephone: Victoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarsarer Grar,. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 








UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Hgad-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration, London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, conguagen, Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder ow can specialize, 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts, 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Huyton Hall, 
Huytoa.—Boarding School for Girls, in healthy country a few miles from 
uiverpool, Five University Scholarships won inthree years. [TWO ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 offered in 1914. Examination begins March 17th. 
Names of candidates must be sent to Head-Mistress by March 8rd.—For 
particulars apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 

— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Sducation. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics ou the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
ogy and Hygienc, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 


y 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 





rr, 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIR imi 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 18, Limited, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholars ips, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. DEPARTMENT. 
= ya 1 = Pex ~ - the School. 
uses, &c., from the H..AD- SSS or Mr. H. 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingdam. a ACA, 
HINDHEA D. 


[28 e29n= SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE 
h l.: 7 Grayshott., mote, 


| | IGHFIELD, HENDON, M IDDLESEX 
Princi Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIs, = 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
e SPRING TERM began January 22, 1914, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. oe 
Coilege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises special] batit fae ort 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Gricket, Swim: 
&c. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914 


REENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT 
Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in managemen 
of Country Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preseryi - 
and Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and DS centan. Two Vacancia, 
this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY, 


—~ ’ = de 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘ennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for irvine 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Traini deel 
Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery 
&c., taught, Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French dy for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle, Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). 


l a= MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES, 


PABRING TONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls, 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal ; 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate,— 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


U DOR soe Eee 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St, Audrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


Qt FEL IX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term began January 15th and ends April 7th. 






































NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer. Mr. C. G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge ot 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. ‘Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of glasshouses, 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. Full prac 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
7 > 
Y\TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
k3 —Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 
Estab. 1905. 


ENSINGTON. — KINDERGARTEN and JUNIOR 
; SCHOOL for CHILDREN from 4-14. Trained and certificated staff. 
Half term begins March $rd.—Apply, the PRINCIPAL,7 Cheniston Gardens 
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OU RN E COLLEGE. 


Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
New buildings, vets and fives-courts, swimnming-bath, &e. 
Rens of Officers an Clerey. Scholarships im March. 


8 © HOOL. 


¥ SCHOLARSHIPS (2 of £70,2 of £50,4 of £30,2 of £20) and some 
Bouse Exhibitions will offered for competition in March.—Apply, The 


qT. PETER’S SCHOOL YORK. 


next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
the Summer Terin, 1914, will Le held at this School on the 12th and 15th 
’ FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS EACH (reducing 
total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 annum) will be offered on this 
Examination—one restricted to sons of Clerzy and one to the sons of Officers. 
Full jeulars and entry forms from the HEAD-MASTER. 
Ap additional Boarding House and 9 acres of ground have just been added. 


TOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, BE. YORKS.—Examination 
for SIX FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) will begin on TUES- 
DAY, JUNE 2nd. Also for EXHIBITIONS, reducing fees (£82) to £50 per 
enum. Preference given to sons of Clergy and Medical Men.—Apply, G. 
HL KEETON, M.A., Head-Master. ae oe 
ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
jhis book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with fall 
@ustrated description of life at the Royal Naval olleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 
@ South Molton Street, London, W. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£5 to a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
EXAMINATION in JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 


Colleze, Bristol. ssciibaeen ilaaeastemenanaiesinatencmasiatcliaatiaaiias 
MHE KING’S (CATHEDRAL) SCHOOL, PETER- 
BOROUGH.—Head-Master: A. W. ANNAND, M.A., Pembroke Col , 
Cambridge. TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of varyimg amounts will 
pn wy examination on March 26th. Preference will be given to sons of 
the Clergy or natives of Northants. Inclusive Fees, £48-53 per annum. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. — An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under 
4 on June Lith, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days.—For 


particulars app'y to the SECRETARY. 
Ss ae my coc 2 6@ © &. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, re Oxon. 


Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 1} 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Mustrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MA>TER, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 
Near READING, 


Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1914, 


Full particulars on application to 
- The HEAD-MASTER, 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLABSHIPS eunually in JUNE, 
Por Prospectus apply HEA D-MAS'1 ER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ILEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of Public 
School age requiring individual attention to their work or heaith. 
Under no circumstances is a boy accepted who has been dismissed from his 
former School. 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 


Preise. late Assistant-Masterat Rugby Sehool. Special ages 
ing Classes. ‘ 


per or 
ma BELLS TE D 















































PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 

ywer School. ()pen Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
shipe to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymresium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000,are nowopen. Next Schols. Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernised; two new bourding-houses and com- 
Sehool block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.— 

us of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the CLERK, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on MARCH I8th and 

Mth. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS offered £50 to £20, Also TEN NOMINATIONS 

reducing the necessary fees to £45 a year. Place of Examination arranged to 
suit candidates.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY. 








USSALL SCHUOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
AR ge to Boys between 12 and 15, value from £75 downwards, will be 
a 4s Examination, bagianion March 3rd, 1914. Boys examined at 
Bossal! London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Ressall, Fleetwood. 


]EXLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Thursday, 9th April, 1914. 
a Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, a 
ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 
epen. Grounds and playing field five acres, French and German (pronun- 
> taught by phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, address 
RINCIPAL, Marlborough House, Bath Road, Reading. 


OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for fons of Clergy and 
LU Sipltcation should be made to the Head-Master, the Kev. F. px W. 
SHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
Vellege Close, Dover. é 
K PLLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
abe Army Council, Magnificent buildings iw beautiful situation, 340 feet 
CAD: sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
ETS, 
—______—_———Head-Master, HM. V, PLUM, M.A, __ 
Bons EMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A.. receives 


limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, 
Vac h pupil has separate 





Large modera house, within 200 yards of Sea. 


Soentifie and Medical Life. Succe-sful preparation tor 
Navy. The School is organized im three Departmen 
under the age of 104, Jumer for boys 10} to 13, aud Senior 13-19, 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-M BR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

i i Senior School aad for 

ite: Preparato: for boys 





CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BKOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderiey Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 


the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical core, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epi 


‘lerms 30s. Weekly. Furtber particulars may be 





: . y 
obtained from Dr, AL McDOUGALL, The Coleny, Alderley Edge. 





C HATEAU D'OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 





(Cm tTEa DE BEAUREGARD, SERRIERES, 
SWITZERLAND. 





For Modern Languages, &c. Apply, Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN. 





Q) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR POYS. Head-Master; T. H. REEVE, 


M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French strong subject. 


bracing climate. Altitude 2,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 


management as the above. 





WITZE RLAN D.—Chateaun Chiteluine, Geneva. 
(Under —— direction.) French spoken and taught. 
incipal :—Miss C. E. Ht LRERT. 
HOUSE CRAFT: Cooking, Dressmaking, Laundry, &e. 
TRAINING LN HORTICULTURE. Music (Conservatoire Professors), 
Drawing, &c., arranged for. Limited numbers. 
English Home Life, Opera, Tennis, Winter Sport obtainable, 
Interview London March 5th-I4th. Escort Geneva April 2st. 
Prospectus and references ou gpplication. 





GIRLS. Pension, £3 per month. 
Colette, Gonnord, Maine et Loire. 


diplomas, 32 gns. per ann, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lectarer 


ut Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 


Pupils placed with French familes if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RENCH FAMILY, chateau, vast demesne, living in the 
country, occupying itself with Professors with the education of five 





children, capable of giving very complete instruction, notably in Hi« 


Literature, and Painting, would scones Santee number of YOUNG ENUGLI 
ighest references.—Apply, PAVIB, 





RENCH ARISTOCRATIC LADY wishing to stay 
two or three months from March in England, would like to find a 


situation au pair in family. Could give French lessons and conversation, 


References exchanged. ——— 
Mme. de L., 14 rue Duperré, Paris. 
OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
(BOYS).—<Airy situation, Practical training for any career. Official 
Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 





College. we 
Write for IMustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, 
ARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a tew girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the bouse for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training, Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
a ous Se Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
nehe, Paris. 





SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES 


HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
——— TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given 
Mesars. GARSESES, SERENS, and CO., 


0 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close to’ with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 

PAREN'S or GUARDIANS desiring aceurate information should call or 
send fuil details. 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GUVERNESSES. 

Messrs. GAMBITAS, THRING. end CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W.,, 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR SGISTRA TION. 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information rg 
best SCHOOLS, Piva E TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman end Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere, 
158 to 162 OXFO STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


QGUITABLE SCHOOLS. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

TUTORS 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 

FOR GIRLS AND BOYS ; 

if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience whieh 
Mesers. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
}referred and age of pupil, prospectuses aud detailed information to meet 
these special requirements will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Meesrs. J. & J. PAION, 
Educational Agents, 
43 Cannen Street, London, B.C, 








om.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


Telephone 5053 Central, 
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CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors tie. — Prospectuses 
See a aa eo a REL OF CHABGE) on receipt of 

SITY on receipt o' 

pot dg ey iL. AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 


a 

M ANUSORIPTS, Journals, Diaries, Log-Books ke 
relating to the early days of Australia, New Zealand, and Pol ” 
are desired by the Librifian of the Mitchell Library, Sydney, who t™ 
present on a visit to London.—Communications to be ad sed be at 
RIGHT, c/o Messrs. Truslove and Hanson, Ltd., 153 Oxford Street, W, A 














details, by POWELL, SMITH, 

(EST, ), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 

er for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD, — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied oo ee — —— eee Some 
weet feos” delved. UNIVERSITY’ SCHOLASTIC "AGENCY, 
122 Regent. Street, W. Established 1858. 

TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 


Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on wwe speciality.—A ply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 ces Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schoo 

TsO) visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

Matrons ntroduced. Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 

Hespex, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 

O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 

DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 

trated.—MEDICAL Ai CIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

‘Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London."’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Mar. 7th, Algeria—Tunisia (Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa), April 16th, 
Beauty and Artin N. Italy. Later, Italian Lakes, Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolo- 
mites). ‘Through Russia (Cities, Crimea, Volga, Caucasus), Central Asia 
(Turkestan).—Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


RAND RUSSIAN TOURS.— June Ist and July 3l1st. 
Motoring through Cancasus,Crimean Battlefields, Volga, Great Cities,&c, 
RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA (Turkestan) Sept., including Merv, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, &. Organized and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” 
Wimbledon Park Road, 5.W. 


£0 10s. 


ALGERIAN TOURS, 
RIVIERA TOURS, 








ROME TOUR, with Extensions to NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, and VENICE, 





SPANISH TOURS. 
LUCERNE TOURS, 





Dr. HENRY S. LUNN, Ltd., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





NION- SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
[ Rorat Mam Rovure, 


From London and Southampton. 
CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


GYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREEOE, &c. 


A Select Conducted Party, March 26th and eke 30th. 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 














Oe ARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 
Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. sea-bathing in smooth water. THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO, (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, ao 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS. 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods, Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 








{ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident Physician (M.D.). 











TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and pone return guaranteed. Highest testimonials 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Sell your Valuable 
Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables to Frasers, the well-known and 
most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties Bank. 
Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assu Utmost cash value or 
offer by return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
([pswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Oftces, @ Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 














OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for J, 
now nies Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or pt og | 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


PEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
HASED or LOANS = 


PURC ited thereon by 
he EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIE’ L 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. >? itaitay, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


*.. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester. 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, : 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westmingter. "4 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and othen 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
Pilepsy, 











and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmin 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


A RTISTIC PORTABLE BUILDINGS, MOTOR.CAR 
HOUSES, CONSERVATORIES, BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS 
GARDEN SUMMER HOUSES, GARDEN FRAMES, &c. J 

Send for free illustrated catalogue to BROWNE and LILLY, LTp 

Manufacturers for Home and Export, Reading, Berks. . . 


Oy oe: cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 
PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 
Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.B.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 
Royal Household. Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. Tins 18, 273, 46.— 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


APPEALS. — 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


and Garden: 
. GRISEWOOR, 











ae ae 
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PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzayr Memoert), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, . Parnon: H.M. Tae Kiss, 
READERS of this journal willing to bencfit a Nat‘onal Charity, but 


desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving as 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 

Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hawrros, 


OYAL SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, Higb. 
lands Road, Leatherhead, Surrey, late St. George’s Circus, Southwark, 
Established 1799. One of the largest institutions for the blind in the world, 
supporting and training over 200 blind pupils. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY PLEADED FOR. 
Rev. ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Principal, 





FURNITURE 
FOR Cc ASH “The Practical Book of Furniture.” 


(Free) 
Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 





To Furnish a Flat for 60 Guineas; 
To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £25, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21, 
Special Catalogue. 








(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRiPIION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. 4. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 2 0 O | Members a a) 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «« 5 0 0O | Associates, with Literature 
embers a - a =e and Journal om mo Ses 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 3.W. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
I 


WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
120 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for meu and women, and numerous other 


branches of 

SOCIAL AND EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
stand in need of largely increased support, particularly in this Winter Seaso, 
which is bringing 

BITTER DISTRESS TO THOUSANDS. 
FUNDS, old clothes and firewood orders (3s. 6d..per 100 bundles) earnestly 
requested. Cheques, &c., crossed “ Barclays’, ae Church Army,"’ payable te 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryaustos 
Street, London, W. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


MEN and MATTERS. by WILFRID WARD. 


2s. 6d. net. 
a2. — Disraeli — Lord Cromer on Disraeli — George 


Wyndham—Tennyson at Freshwater—Union among Christians— 
and other Essays. 


to “The Times” upon War and 


THE 








Letter rality (1881-1909). th some Com- 
entary. By Prof. T. E. HOLLAND, K.C., Président 


(1913) de l'Institut de Droit International, &c. Szconp 
Epit1oy, with additional Letters 1909-1913. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Reign of Henry VII. from Con- 
temporary Sources. With an Introduction by Prof. 
A.F. POLLARD. Three Volumes. Cr.8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 

VOL. L- NARRATIVE EXTRACTS. VOL. Il.—CONSTITU- 

TIONAL, SOCIAL, and ECONOMIC HISTORY. VOL. II.— 

DIPLOMACY, ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, and IRELAND. 


tory of England from the Defeat 

. ~~ , = the Death of Elizabeth. 

By EDWARD P. CHEYNEY, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 

European History in the University of Pennsylvania. In Two 
Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 16s. net. 


ibliographical Catalogue of the 
° pointed Works Illustra by George 
Cruikshank, By ALBERT M. COHN. Royal 8vo. 


lds. net. 
This is an up-to-date Guide to the Values and Nature of all the 


books, pamphlets, and tracts illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
1806-1877. 


Alice Ottley, First Headmistress of the 
Worcester High School for Girls, 1883-1912. 
Compiled by MARY E. JAMES. With a Preface by Tua 
Bisuop or Worcester. With Portraits and other Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. New Votums. 

Edited by Sin Writram Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.So, 


Photo-Chemistry. By S. E. SHEPPARD, D.Sc. 
With 27 Illustrations, &c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by Prof. F. C. BURKITT & Rev. G. E. NEWSOM, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 


The Faith of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER NAIRNE, B.D. With a Preface by 
Prof. F. C. Burxirr. 


What is the Gospel ? Or Redemption: a 
Study in the Doctrine of Atonement. By 
the Rev. J. G. SIMPSON, D.D. 


Some Alternatives to Jesus Christ: a 
Comparative Study of Faiths in Divine 
Incarnation. By JOHN LESLIE JOHNSTON, M.A. 

Other Volumes in preparation. Prospectus on application. 























Sequences and Hymns, chiefly Medieval. 
By HENRY WILLIAMS MOZLEY. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Pastor Futurus: a Dramatic Idyll. By 
the Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, D.D., Vicar of 
St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

_As essay on Church polity in the form of a fictitious diary. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Our collections of seeds for the Kitchen Garden provide a 
succession of vegetables during the season, and save purchasers 
the trouble of selection. 





Price 10/6 each, carriage free. Full particulars sent by 
return post. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., Ltd., 
The Royai Nurseries, Maidstonc. 
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A TON OF COAL 
FOR 2/6. 


Professor Seldon’s Sensational Discovery that 
Halves the Household Coal Bill. 





Important Money-Saving Offer Enables Every 
Household to Test the Wonderful Economy 
of “ Seldonite” At Once. 





A new chemical substance, “Seldonite,” has been given to 
the world as the result of an amazing discovery by Professor 
Seldon. 


The sensation that resulted from the Professor’s announce- 
ment that his invention actually doubled the “life” of coal, 
or, in other words, cut in half the coal bill, was followed by an 
eager rush of householders and housewives to test the new 
discovery. 


Users are naturally delighted at the great saving they aro 
able to effectin their weekly housekeeping, and more especially 
because “ Seldonite” is so easy to use, does not smell nor give 
out fumes, is non-poisonous, and, of course, non-explosive, and 
is, in fact, a preventive against unbealtby fires, whilst doubling 
their warmth and cheeriness. 


Another remarkable effect of “Seldonite” is the way in 
which, in drawing-room and kitchen alike, the housewife can 
have the brightest, cosiest, or hottest fires she desires and yet 
make one scuttleful of coal last as long as two ordinary ones. 


WONDERFUL MONEY-SAVING OFFER TO 
THE PUBLIC, 


In order that the public may test most advantageously the 
wonderful properties of “Seldonite” in their own homes, the 
proprietors have decided to keep open their important offer for 
a few days longer, and will actually send you a full- 
size 4s. box (sufficient to treat a whole ton of 
coal, slack, or coke) for only 2s. 6d. In addition they 
will pay the carriage to any address in the United Kingdom, 
and will send clear directions for use with each box! Five 
boxes will be sent under this offer for only 1%s., carriage paid. 


It is important to remember, however, that orders and 
remittances must be sent within the next few days before the 
extension of the offer is closed. 


In households where “baking days” and cookings are 
frequent, “Seldonite” ensures the quick heating of the oven 
and the bright burning of the coal, and also ensures that 
every scuttleful of coal you use represents 
a scuttleful saved! 


“Seldonite” in the drawing, dining, or reception rooms 
evidences itself by the fact that fires burn brighter, cleaner, 
and give uniform heat, need far less attention, and there is 
practically no waste, dust, or soot. 


To sit cosily by such a fireside is a pleasure indeed when it 
is remembered that all the time you are actually saving coal. 


A few of the many distinguished users of “Seldonite” are:— 

Lt.-Con. Warner, Farnboro’. 

Lr.-Con. J. R. Garrerr. 

Tuer Rr. Rev. Brssor HH. M. M. 
Epwarps. 

Masor Suarp, Southampton. 

Mayor Sanpys, Bulford. 

Masor A. Ricwarps, Camberley. 

Caprain W. E. Brak, Abingdon, 

Caprain Krrx, Belfast. 

Lapy Warp, Bridlington. 


Viscount CoMBERMERE. 
Lapy ANGUER. 

Lavy L. Wemrss. 

Lapy Browniow CEciL. 
Sir 8S. PonsonsBy. 

Hon. Mrs. 8. Ponsonsy. 
Hon. R. Hunter Eve. 

Con. Let. 

Con. Buti. 

Capt. RicHMOND. 

Carr. WeEBBE. 

In clubs, hospitals, public institutions, factories, as well as 
private houses, “ Seldonite” is equally appreciated, and the 
splendid temporary test offer of the proprietors is being 
eagerly taken advantage of while it lasts. 





Readers should send 2s. 6d. without loss of time for a full- 
size 43. box (sufficient for one ton of coal) or 10s. for five boxes, 
addressing their letters to 

THE SELDONITE LABORATORIES 
(Dept. 224), 
Holborn Hall, London, W.C,. 
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A convenient 


extensible book. 


case is a necessity in 
every house, wherever there 
are books. And no design 
of shelving is more convenient, 
more readily extended,ormore 
easily erected or taken down when moving than 


Libraco Portable Shelving. 


All surroundings have their influence on the mind, 
Comfort and convenience in the furnishing of the 
study predispose the thoughts to sympathy with 
the theme of the author. Simplicity in design, 
strength of construction and moderate prices are the 
keynotes of the Libraco design. It is constructed 
on the unit principle, and all shelves may be 
adjusted to any height to suit the books on them. 


PLAYER'S NAvY CuT 
LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 


—— 


, Player’s Navy Cut de 

AIR-TIGHT TIN Luxe is the outcome of 
many years experience 
and is probably the best 
Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. The quality, design, and finish 
have given the greatest satisfaction 
to purchasers, as is seen from the 


It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 


many favourable letters we receive. 
Two Letters from Purchasers, 


manufactured from not 
only the best growths of 


“TIT am much pleased with the 
bookcase, which gives me accom- 
modation for a large number of 


“I got last year from you 
a Bay of Portable Shelving, 
I am delighted with it, and 


find it just the thing for a 

small library. Please send 

another as soon as possible.” 
Longford, 


Write for Booklet 14, post free. | 
Libraco Limited 


62 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-0Z,. &4.02Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


books at a most reasonable cost, 
especially so in view of future 
extension.” Sundridge Road, 
Croydon, 


Virginia, but from the 
selected leaves of those 
best growths. 








JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 
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Loews 


HE MAN who cannot be fitted, and made downright comfortable, 
with Lotus has abnormal feet and his boots always will have 
to be made to measure. There are such feet but not many 

Far more numerous are the men who can be fitted and would be bu* 
for the mistaken though perfectly honest belief that their feet are 
abnormal. Sooner or later they find out their mistake and are delighted 
with being able to get their boots from stock. 

Like motor cars and many other things, boots are being constantly 
improved, and those who want the latest and best should not 
satisfied until they have tried Lotus. 

The last ten years have been spent in perfecting the fit of Lotus, 
and far more progress has been made than is realized until the boots 
are worn. Write for New Catalogue, 





Letters : 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford, 


Telephone : 
No. 69%9 London Wall. 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 


150 Boys sent each = into the Royal Navy. 

6,500 have entered the Merchant Service, 

1,200 Children now being maintained, 

21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service. Such is the record of 


462—24/- 


3184 Lotus Agents everywhere. 


— 





Impaired Digestion 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘Arethusa’ and ‘ Chichester’ Training Ships, 
Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN, 

NO VOTES REQUIRED. 

10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 

all parts of the Kingdom. 
Please send donation to Joint Secretaries : 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and 
HENRY G, COPELAND. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


APPEALS for HELP 


Of 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsayent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d, 





Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily 
digested, nourishing and palatable. Milk and 
whole wheat are the staple in ients of the 

rfect diet. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a com- 
ination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. A. tone to 
the whole system. Made in a minute—add 

boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


Chemists, 
1/6 and 3/- 








. 


| 
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CONSTABLE'S 


Ready February 17th. A FASCINATING BIOGRAPHY 


SAINT AUGUSTIN 


Translated from the French of LOUIS BERTRAND by 
VINCENT O’SULLIVAN 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 


By his Sister, ELIZABETH DU QUESNE VAN GOGH. Trans- 
bted by KaTHERINE S. Drerer. Just Published. 7s. 6d. net. 


~~" Ready February 17th, EARLY MEMORIES 


SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Ready February 19th 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 


Ss. 6d. net. Newly Translated by EDITH MARY SHAW 


HISTORY IN CONTEMPORARY LETTERS 
A NEW VOLUME. Ready February 24th 


ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART 
The First Phase of their Rivalry. By FRANK A. MUMBY 
Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

Uniform with the above. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 
THE YOUTH OF HENRY vil. 


Ready February 24th 
New Volume in the “Campaigns and their Lessons Series” 


THE CAMPAIGN OF LIAO-YANG 


By MAJOR ROWAN ROBINSON 


With 9 Maps in the text and 3 folding Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 
This series, under the general editorship of Colonel C. E. 
Callwell, C.B., includes also “'Tirah,” by the Editor (5s. net), and 
“Bohemia,” by Lieut.-Colonel Neil Malcolm (5s. net). 


























CONSTABLE’S MODERN BIOGRAPHIES 





Feap. 8vo. Cloth, With Frontispiece Portrait. 1s. net. 
New Volume. Ready i7th 
TOLSTOY By EDWARD GARNETT 
Previously Issued, 
VERLAINE By Wilfred Thorley 


PAUL BOURGET 
W. E. HENLEY 
LAFCADIO HEARN 
J. M. SYNGE 


VARIATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
A New Series of Manuals on the different varieties of the 
Christian Religion. Cloth. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net each volume, 
A New Volume. Ready February 17th 


THE QUAKERS PAST AND PRESENT 
By D. M. Richardson 


By Ernest Dimnet 
By L. Cope Cornford 
By Edward Thomas 
By Francis Bickley 


Already Published. 
CONGREGATIONALISM By Rev. Benjamin FE. Milliard 
UNITARIANISM By W. G. Tarrant 


POETRY 
THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOSEPH BEAUMONT, D.D. (616-1699) 


Edited from the Autograph Manuscript with Introduction and 
Notes by ELOISE ROBINSON. lilustrated, 21s. net. 


“Every lover of poetry and the English language will be 
thankful to those who helped their publication and to Miss 
Robinson for her admirable introduction and editing.” 

—The Observer. 


LYRICS FROM THE CHINESE 
2s. 6d. net. By HELEN WADDELL 


“Her preface alone. would prove her poctical gifts. She has 
takey the long journey, has seen and wandered in the ageless, 
changeless Babylon of romance and imagination. And to have 
refreshed and made bloom again flowers so long hidden in its 
dust is a reverence which the most ancient of these silent poets 
would graciously acknowledge.”—The Westminster Gazette. 














NEW BOOKS 


MAXIMILIAN iInMEXICO 


By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.GS. 
Author of “Through Five Republics of South America.” 
Fully Illustrated. 21s. net. 


“Mr. Martin has here set it (the career of Maximilian and 
the Empress) forth with a fulness of detail and an emphasis 
which make it deeply impressive. ... We have not before met 
with it so admirably set forth as it is in this careful and com- 
plete study.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION: A History 
of the La Trémoille Family 
Fully Illus. 10s. 6d. net. By WINIFRED STEPHENS 








“Miss Stephens is to be congratulated on the skill with which 
she has managed the immense mass of material that has to be 
studied by any historian of the La Trémoille family .... her 
book gives a fascinating picture of the family. ... She has done 
it full justice. Her book is both attractive and scholarly, and it 
will be welcomed by students of French history.”—The Nation. 





IN BEAVER WORLD 


6s. net. 


By ENOS A. MILLS 


“Something of serious interest for the natural history student. 
A valuable volume giving details of every phase of the Beaver's 
life.”"—The Westminster Gazette. 





CHARMING NEW NOVELS 
“When I had read the first chapter of 
THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


I was extremely annoyed with myself for never before having 
read anything written by 


Mr. W. L. GEORGE, 


and then and there I made a resolution for the future to read 
everything which bore his signature . . . an entirely admirable 
piece of work. ... Mr. George’s very clever and most interesting 
valuation of England and the English ... by all means make 
haste to read ‘The Making of an Englishman.’ ” 

—The New Statesman, 








The Pall Mall Gazette writes: “The writing is very grace- 
ful .. . told with much skill .. . and there is nothing left for 
us to say but to advise everyone to read this charming book.” 


GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 


By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS 





“The way to write a good novel . . . is extraordinarily well 
conceived.”—The Daily News and Leader. 
“ Will be found at her best.”—The Scotsman. 


UNA L. SILBERRAD’S New Novel 
CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S 
DAUGHTER 





A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


2nd Impression in demand within three weeks of publication 


GILLESPIE By J. MACDOUGALL HAY 
“His (the Author) faculty of observation and his vitality are 
amazing.”—The Daily News and Leader. 
“ He has certainly given us a very notable work.” 
—The Pockseller. 
“It is something of an achievement.”—The Glasgow News. 





“Mr. EDWARD NOBLE, who knows the sca well, 


. & piece of excellent writing. 





has a fine descriptive pen . . 


DUST FROM THE LOOM 


A delightful story which is sure of wide appreciation.” 
—The Scetsman, 








Please write for Constable’s New Spring List. 


LONDON : 


10 ORANGE STREET, 


Ww.c, 
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Scottish Provident Institution. THE WORN-OUT AND DECREPIT 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


Funds over £15,000,000. 





ANNUITIES. 


Write for Special Annuity Prospectus, 


—— 





HEAD OFFICE: 


6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


WEST END BRANCH: 


17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


© Lombard St. E.C. 








will be sent post free 
on application to 


HORSE TRAFFIC. 


A Full, Thorough, and Complete 
Report of an Investigation by 


THE SPECIAL COMMISSIONER oF 
“THE ANIMALS’ GUARDIAN” 


The Publisher, “ANIMALS’ GUARDIAN,” 
22a Regent Street, London, S.W, 





Just Published. 





By the Sister of 
RABINDRA TAGORE. 


An Unfinished Song. 


AN INDIAN NOVEL. 


By SVARNA KUMARI DEVI 


(Mrs. Ghosal). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


This is a charming yet realistic novel of high-class Hindu society written by one of 
the most remarkable women in Bengal. Mrs. Ghosal is one of the distinguished 
family of Tagore; her grandfather was Prince Devarka Tagore, and her brother is 
Rabindra Tagore, whose poems have made quite a sensation in England. 


This is the first time that a book of hers has been brought before the English public, 
and it should be of deep interest to all those who are concerned with the Woman 
question, for it presents a careful study of the Indian girl at this intensely interesting 
stage in the history of her development, and particularly of her attitude towards love 
and marriage; all that is best in the old traditions of her race still holds her fast, but 
she is reaching out eager hands for the freedom that will some day be hers. 


WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 14 Clifford’s Inn, London. 

















™m RUSSIAN YEAR BOOK 


1914. Fourth Year of Issue. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


An important Work of 800 Pages, with Maps, Charts, Diagrams, &c. 
A HANDBOOK OF REFERENCE, compiled from official sources under special 
facilities from the Russian Government, and dealing exclusively with Russia. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED for BUSINESS MEN, it consists of facts and statistics 
regarding the Finance, Customs, Commerce, Business Methods, Rights of 
Foreigners, Mining, Rail and Water Communications, Ports, &c., in Russia. 

*,* invaluable to Bankers, Financiers, Manufacturers, 

Merchants, Shippers, Solicitors, Tourists, &o. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., East Harding Street, London, E.C., & 2 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


-——_———_—__——___—_——_—_______  EEEEEEEEEEEEE,,,,———$< —= —<———S==z 


DINNEFORD’S 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout ard Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


— RC RET ———— Ss —SSSSS EE 
=— SS — = 


HE UNION BANK OF 
T AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880, 
—_—_—_— 


Authorised Capital, £6,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000. 


Faid-up Capital, £1,500,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,530,000. ‘Together.........£3,030,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £3,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, F.C. | May be had by order through any Book- 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zea’ le 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


tens Shack may be eooerinined On application °" {4 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 











MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, =. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8&3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Eottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bota, 
Trial Orders oj 1 Loren Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is ne 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: <0 Market Street, 








SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND poems a BY leat 
ortnight rarsatlantie 
PACIFIC LINE “ait Mecamnan. 
ORDUNA (Trip. Sc.), 15,600 tons, Feb. 19. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street,E.C. and 
32 Cockspur 8Streot, 8.W., London. 
P.8.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Subscriptions only received by Goxpow 
anp Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor AND ComM- 
PANY, Dunedin; Srmpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bartturge anp COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Speecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W.-Riapy, Adelarde, 
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Mr. Heinemann’s List 
By the Authors of “China Under the Empress Dowager.” 


ANNALS AND MEMOIRS OF 


THE COURT OF PEKING. 
By EDMUND BACKHOUSE and J. O. P. 
BLAND. Royal Svo. Illustrated. 16s, net. 


“Vivid illustrations drawn from life.”—Spectator. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 
By HENRY HOLIDAY, Illustrated in colour and 
black & white from pictures by the Author. Ryl. 8vo. 16s. net. 

“A many-sided and most engaging book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ART IN FLANDERS. (Ars Una Series.) 
By MAX ROOSES. 600 Illusns. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 


THE STORY OF HELEN KELLER. 


MANS MIRACLE. By Gerard Harry. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE MELTING POT. By 


Israel Zangwill. 
2s. 6d. net. As now being played at The Queen's Theatre. 


“4 wonderful play.”—Fortnightly Review. 
HEINEMANN’S NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The New De Morgan 


“WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST” 


Mr. De Morgan’s Greatest Literary Achievement. 

NOW READY. 6s. 

Also spectal edition, 2 vols., 10s. 

SMALL SOULS By Louis Couperus 
THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN 

H. N. Dickinson 

KATYA: Romance of Russia F. de Jessen 

STORIES OF INDIA R. R. Anthon 

LETTERS FROM LA-BAS — R. Hayward 

THE DARK FLOWER John Galsworthy 

THE MILKY WAY FF. Tennyson Jesse 

“ Gayest novel of the year.” (3rd Impr.) 
THE POSSESSED 3.64. net By Dostoevsky 


—_—_— 





















































Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
18 NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, wW. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Boughtfor Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphie Address: Bookmen, London. 


MUDIE’S 


Subscriptions to the Library entered at any 
date for 3, 6, & 12 months. 


Write for Prospectus of Torms. 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


OOKS. Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items 
under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
land, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
Topography, ‘Travel, &c. Moderately priced, many reduced from Jenn 
catalogues. Post free.—R. Atkinson (3,), 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, S.E. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
(jAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSU WM.” 
: With theEnzglish Meanings. 
Revised,Corrected,and Augmented bya Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the Sratiowrrs’ComPany, Stationers’ Hall, LudgateHill. 


wa H B 




















LITTLENESS OF GREATNESS. 
6d., by post 74. 


1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE PRIMATE AND KIKUYU. 


The Missionary Conference in 


East Africa. rae arcupisuor oF 
CANTERBURY’S Answer to the “Formal Appeal” 
made by the BISHOP OF ZANZIBAR, February, 1914. 
8vo. Sewed. 6d. net. 


QUO TENDIMUS ? 
The Issue of Kikuyu. 4 sermon preachea 


before the University of Oxford in S. Mary’s on February 
Ist, 1914. With an Appendix. By HENSLEY HENSON, 
Dean of Durham. Sewed. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


THE BISHOP OF ELY. 


The Gospels in the Light of 
Historical Criticism. (Reprinted from “Cambridgo 
Theological Eseays.”) With a Preface on (1) The Obligations 
of the Clergy; (2) The Resurrection of Our Lord. By the 
Right Rev. FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Ely. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


BERNARD LUCAS’S NEW BOOK, 


Our Task in India: Shall we 
Proselytise Hindus or Evangelise India? 
By BERNARD LUCAS, Author of “The Faith of a Christian,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tur Times.—‘‘Few writers have earned a better right to be heard on the 
subject of Indian missions than Mr. Bernard Lucas, of the London Missionary 
pane pr pr aend on the ground of his long experieuee, the freshness and 
insight of his views, or his literary ability.” 











FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. 
By Sir EDWARD COOK. With Photogravure Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. not. 


A Father in God: the Episcopate of 
William West Jones, D.D., Archbishop of 
Capetown and Metropolitan of South 
Africa, 1874-1908. By MICHAEL HL M, WOOD, M.A., 
Diocesan Librarian of the Diocese of Capetown. With 
Introduction by the Ven. W. H. Hutton, B.D., and Portraits 
and other Illustrations. S8vo. 18s, 

Tue Guarpun.—“ Mr. Wood is to be heartily congratulated on his life of 
the late Archbishop of Capetown. All who read it will endorse the high 
commendation given to it by Archdeacon Hutton, who in a short but striking 
Introduction says that he beheves the biography ‘will take its place permanently 
among the ecclesiastical records of the British dependencies.’ *’ 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Medizval Mind. A History of the 
Development of Thought and Emotion in the Middle Ages, 
By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR, Litt.D. Second Edition, 
Two vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 





Sophocles in English Verse. 
Part II. Aias—Electra—Trachinian Maidens—Philoctetes, 
By ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. 3s. 6d. net. 





Crown 8vo. 











VOL V., CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


A Cyclopedia of Education. taitea 
by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. With the Assistance of Depart- 
mental Editors, and several hundred Individual Contributors, 
Vol. V., Pol—Zwi. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


P.evi-usly published :—Vol. I:, A—Chu. Vol. IL, Chu—Fus, 
Vol. Iui., Gai—Lib. Vol. IV., Lib—Pol. 21s. net each. 


*,* Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on application. 


CO., LTD., LONDON. 








~~ MACMILLAN & 


OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., £27 10s.; Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s. ; 
‘oster’s Chats on Old Miniatares, 10s. 6d. for 5s. 6d.; Anne Pratt's Wild 
Flowers, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Cavendish, The Whist Table, a Treasury of Notes on 
the Royal Game, 31s. Ud, for 6s,; Terrible Twies from the Preneh, German, 
Spanish and Italien, 4 vols., 68.; Wilson's Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; 
Aipine Journal, vols. | to 16 and index, 17 vols., caif gilt, £90. Send 
also for Catalogue, I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book 
and have failed to find itelaewhere, try me. I am also the la t Buyer in the 
Provinces. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Joba BrichtSt., BIRMINGHAM, 
OOKS WANTED illustrated by Alken, Cruickshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Beardsley, Rowlandson, &c. Any works in monthly parts 

by Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, &c. Any first editions of Meredith, tiirdy, 
Stevenson, Browning, Symons, George Moore, Pater, rnard Shaw, Gissing 
Borrow, Wilde, Kipling, Tennyson, Keats, Shelley, Hewlett, &e.—HECTOR'S 
Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eviron, but 
to the Pusiisukr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, \V.C. 
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The Medici Prints 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY invites attention to the privileges offered to its 
SUBSCRIBERS. A single payment of £5 secures a discount for life of 
5 per cent. on all purchases of Prints, 15 per cent. on Frames, and other 
advantages. The full Terms of Subscriptions, together with the form of appli- 
cation, will be sent post free on request. 

| The Society has issued, since its foundation in 1908, nearly TWO 
HUNDRED facsimile reproductions in the colours of the original Great 
Masters, and expects. to add some THIRTY New Prints during 1914. 


The entire Series constitutes the most remarkable collection of large-scale reproductions ever offered 
to the public. The Series brings together many of the finest pictures from all the principal public and 
private Collections, and is thus more truly representative of the achievement of the Masters of Painting 
than any one of the world’s great galleries. 

The Burlington Magazine has lately said: “Marvellously faithful... almost too great a fidelity,” 

The Prints vary in scale, from facsimile in the case of small subjects, up to 3828 ins. in the case 
of the largest subject yet reproduced. All may be bought singly at prices from 6s. to £2. 


Included in the Series are works by the following Painters :-— 
(The figures indicate the numbers of works by each which will have been reproduced by the end of 1914) 


Abbott, L. F. Goes, H. van der . 
Angelico, Fra, Greuze ‘ 
Barbari, J. de’. Hals, Franz ‘ 
Beauneveu, André Hobbema . ° 





Peters . 4 
Pinturicchio 

Pisanello . 

Predis, A. di 

Quesnel, Fr. 

Raeburn , 

Raphael , ae 
Rembrandt . 

Reni, Guido . 
Reynolds . : _ 
Richmond, G. 
Romney. 

Rossetti, D. G. 

Rubens ‘ 

Ruysdael , 

Stuart, G. 


Bellini, Giovanni Holbein. 
Botticelli ° Hooch, P. de 
‘Boucher . Hoppner . 
Bronzino ° Janssen, C.. 
Brouwer. ° Kucharski, A. 
Brown, Ford Madox Lancret 
Carpaccio . Lawrence . 


Catena ‘ Lely . . ‘ 
Chardin Leonardo da Vinci 


I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

4 

0 

7 

I 

I 

I 

5 

2 

Cima . ; Liotard ; : 2 
Claude Gellée Lippi, Filippino . a 
Clouet. Lippi, Filippo ; 
Constable Luini . ° ° Steen, Jan . I 
Corot, J. B. Mabuse. . Suardi ; ; -*s 
Correggio . Mantegna . ; Sustermans. , ne 
I 

2 

7 

3 

2 

I 

3 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 
2 
3 

I 
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Cossa . 4 Master of the Seven Terborch , 
Sorrows of Mary . Tintoretto . 
Matsys, Q. . ‘ ; Titian 
Melzi . , ‘ 
Memlinc, H. 
Mengs ° . 
Michelino . ° 
Miereveld . . 
Millais, Sir J. E. 
Millet, J. F. ‘ 
More, Sir A. 
Morland, H. 
Moroni ° 
Murillo ° ; 
Nattier e ° 
Patinir ° 


Cranach , 
Credi, L. di 
Crome, J. . 
Dou, G. ° 
Durer . . 
Eyck, J. van 
Forli, M. da 
Fragonard . ‘ 
Francesca, P. della 
Francia, Fr. : 
Furse,C.W.' . 
Gainsborough 
Ghirlandajo 
Giorgione . ‘ ‘ 
Giotto ° ° ° 


Vandyke ., 
Velasquez . 
Veneto, B. . 
Vermeer 
Veronese, P. 
Verrocchio . 
Vigée-Lebrun 
Vos, C.de . 
Watteau 
Weyden, R. van der 
Whistler . ‘ 
Zucchero 
Zurbaran , ‘. 
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Full particulars of The Society's work generally will be found in the 
PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE (January, 1914, Edition) 6d. post free. 
An_ Annotated List_of New Prints (January, 1914) may be had post free. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd.,7 GraftonSt., London, W.,& 83Church St., Liverpool 








Joxpox: Printed by L. Urcorr Git & Sox, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.: 2 Publis ieee } 
” , . - ’ ane, W.C.; and Published by Joun Barer for thé 
“ Srecraton”’ (Limited), at their Otice, No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, im the County of Middlesex, Setuning, Febuary ltih, 19.4 








